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CHAPTER XVIII. 


fae cab passed rows and rows of suburban villas, standing each in 
g own narrow plot of ground ; some old, some newly built, some 
infinished and surrounded by scaffolding and stacks of bricks and 
theaps of mortar ; then came eligible building sites, already parti- 
tioned off with palings, each to be let or sold, and finally a shady 
‘toad, where some half-dozen shabby houses of a much earlier date 
stood, each in its own garden, in the shelter of well-grown trees and 
Hlereened by tall straggling hedges and high walls of yellow brick. 
| Before the gate of the last house the driver stopped, and jumping 
‘from his box, opened the door. 

_ ‘Thope you'll give me a job back, sir ? ’ he said civilly, to David, 
‘this i is the other end of nowhere ; you ought to have gone to the 
| low-level station to begin with_——’ 

* All right,’ said David ; ‘ wait here.’ 

__ An overgrown path led past tangled borders, where roses strove 

with nettles, and lilies were choked with bindweed. 

“We have no gardener,’ said Mme. Minart, in subdued tones of 

_ spology as they reached the front door. 

_ Crooked and broken blinds flapped against windows cracked, 
' dirty, and curtainless ; the paint had long ago blistered or peeled 
_ off the woodwork. 
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‘It is so cheap—they let us have it for almost nothing,’ she 
faltered, as though she were looking at the place anew with his 
eyes ; ‘ the last years of the lease—and it is to be pulled down. We 
have paid no attention to the front of the house, it is beyond our 
power to mend—and it faces north.’ 

David tugged at a rusty handle which responded with the 
echoing clang of a bell rung in an empty house. 

‘Is there anyone here? ’ he said ; ‘it looks as though no one 
were here.’ His glace was so full of gloomy suspicion that she 
quailed, and he took her suddenly by the arm. 

‘Are you deceiving me again? Are you playing me some 
trick? If you are—’ 

‘No, no,’ she said, trembling. ‘Ah, monsieur, believe me, I 
cannot bear your anger. They are here, indeed they are here, 
But they live on the other side, in only one or two rooms. We have 
so little furniture; but the garden at the back is good for my 
sister, who is ill. Come round to the other side. You have no 
need to hold me thus. How could I get away from you, and did 
I not bring you here myself?’ she said with a laugh that was half 
a sob. 

But he held her, nevertheless—so full of doubt and anger that 
he scarce knew that he did so—as they went round to the side of 
the house, where a green door in a wall shut off the front drive 
from the garden. She sought and found a rusty key which was 
hidden in a convenient nook, unlocked and pushed open the creaking 
door. 

Once on the south side of the house they had no need to ring, 
for a French window stood open under a wooden balcony ; they 
entered an empty room which had once evidently been the drawing- 
room of the villa, for the marble mantelpiece was elegantly carved, 
and the ceiling wreathed with painted flowers. 

Mme. Minart hurried him into the narrow hall and gave a 
tremulous call. 

* Eugénie !” 

The name echoed forlornly up the carpetless stair. 

She opened the opposite door. 

The room which now offered itself to their view was furnished 
plainly as a living room. There was a small highly polished cooking 
stove, an easy chair, and a round table with a cloth. 

It was spotlessly clean and in perfect order, but had the air 
of not having been recently used, and something in its aspect 
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appeared to strike Mme. Minart with uneasiness. She glanced 
around, as though missing familiar objects. 

‘It looks as though someone had left. As if things had been 
folded up and put away,’ said David. 

‘How can she have left? I tell you she is ill. It is for that 
[brought her here. For the air ; for the garden,’ said Mme. Minart. 
‘She does not stir from this place—my sister. She must be up- 
stairs.” 

She hurried out, and David, following, caught sight of a letter 
conspicuously placed. 

He took it up and held it out. 

‘This is addressed to you.’ 

Simultaneously Mme. Minart perceived in the little dark vesti- 
bule a small heap of letters and advertisements, which lay upon 
the floor below the slit in the door where a letter-box should have 
been. 

She gathered them up in a dazed way, and brought them to the 
light, with a kind of stifled exclamation. 

‘I do not understand,’ she said; ‘wait a moment, wait a 
moment. But this is the letter I sent her, and it has not been 
opened. What has happened ? ’ 

‘Read this one and see,’ said David, impatiently, and he gave 
her the note addressed to herself. 

She tore open the envelope, took out a half-sheet of foreign 
note-paper, covered with fine French writing. 

When she had read it, every vestige of colour faded from her 
face and lips ; she looked at him with horror unspeakable in her 
eyes. 

‘Bon Dieu! qu’est-ce que jai fait, qu’est-ce que jai fait?’ she 
muttered. 

“What have you done?’ cried David, for she stood motionless, 
as though struck with horror. ‘For God’s sake tell me the worst 
and be done with it. Where have they taken her? What has 
happened to her ? ’ 

‘They—they have not taken her,’ said Mme. Minart, with 
dry lips ; ‘she—she brought them a letter—from me—that morn- 
ing. The letter told my sister to—to detain her—that I was 
coming that day, in a few hours. And my sister did not wait— 
she did not wait,’ screamed Mme. Minart, ‘she went away and 
never got my letter saying I was not coming. Oh, that I should 


have trusted to a fool—a coward ! ’ 
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‘What do I care about your sister—where is Philippa?’ he 
said. 

She put the letter into his hand and ran to the staircase, 

‘Let me go first. Oh, my God! let me go first—if she js— 
there,’ gasped Mme. Minart. ‘It will kill me—and I deserye— 
I deserve—to die.’ 

David glanced at the scrawl in his hand, and the glance told 
him nothing. He did not wait to decipher it, but thrust it into 
his pocket, and followed Mme. Minart as she hurried, without 
pausing to look back, to the third or attic floor of the villa, 

Here was a single door facing the stairs, and before it she paused, 
and pointed out to him with a ghastly expression that it was 
heavily bolted upon the outside. 

She put her hand upon the bolt, and her strength suddenly 
failed her ; she leant against the wall, fainting, and it was David 
who drew back the bolt. 

‘Is anyone here?’ he said, and pushing open the door, 
entered. 

The room was a large, bare attic, with a sloping roof and a 
barred opaque skylight. Opposite him a door, partly open, dis- 
played a small bath-room; in the corner next that door stood a 
low narrow bed, and beside the bed, a chair; holding a water jug 
and an empty tumbler. 

David’s heart seemed to contract, and for a brief second a mist 
of horror darkened his eyes. 

‘A blue dress and a black straw hat,’ he found himself mutter- 
ing—‘ a blue dress and a black straw hat. Oh, Catherine—Cathe- 


rine——’ 

The hat lay on the table, and on the bed a figure in a blue 
dress—motionless, as though sleeping. The clearly cut face on 
the pillow, so wasted as to be almost unrecognisable, was Philippa’s 
face. 

David turned and looked at Mme. Minart as she stood shivering 
in the doorway, and at his look she cowered afresh and fell upon 
her knees, sobbing violently. 

With stern set face he crossed the room and bent over the 


motionless figure. 

She saw him start, and almost screamed aloud, but restrained 
herself in terror; for Philippa’s great blue eyes opened, and her 
voice uttered David’s name faintly, but quite clearly. 

‘ Yes, Philippa ; yes, my darling,’ he said, in a voice that trembled 
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with all the tenderness and wrath and pity that were pent up in 
his great heart. ‘It is allright now. Iam here. I have come to 
take care of you.’ 

He knelt by the bed, and took the transparent hand. She 
seemed to smile, and closed her eyes. 

There was not a tinge of colour in the sunken face ; the hollows 
of the eyes were enormously enlarged, the features pinched and 
sharpened—her deathly aspect filled him with terror. 

Mme. Minart uttered a suppressed call, and David rose from 
his knees and went to the doorway. 

‘For God’s sake pull yourself together,’ he whispered, passion- 
ately ; ‘fetch me some brandy and send the cabman for a doctor. 
Don’t lose a minute. I can’t leave her. It’s your best chance 
to undo the work you’ve done.’ 

‘I never meant it—not this—not this,’ gasped Mme. Minart, 
but her white despair had given place to hope, and her native 
energy shone through her tears. ‘I will go—I will fly—but 
listen—she is alive, and though she has not eaten all these days, 
there has been water—it is laid on—there—one can live many 
days with water, thank God. Look, monsieur, she must not see 
me, she must not have any emotion. It is food—milk that she 
wants—not the doctor. Oh, my God! wait but a moment, I will 
bring you milk, brandy—you may trust me now. I would die to 
bring her back to life.’ 

She sped with noiseless haste downstairs, and a moment later 
she had despatched the cabman in one direction, while she herself 
ran in another to the back door of the nearest house, and begged 
a little milk and other necessaries. 

In less than five minutes she stood again, breathless, on the 
threshold of the attic, with a glass of milk and a flask of brandy 
in her hands, some bread and a teaspoon. 

‘Give her no more, no more than a spoonful, a very little. 
And then wait—wait,’ she whispered, vehemently, and wrung her 
hands as he took it across to the bedside. ‘No bread yet—I am 
afraid. Oh, that I might do it myself; but I dare not. The sight 
of me might kill her if she knows ; yet what can a man do for her— 
and I here, who know all that should be done.’ 

But David was by no means so destitute of nursing experience 
as she had imagined, and when she had watched him administer a 
teaspoonful of the nourishment, she grew calmer, and bethinking 
herself, ran downstairs again. 
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David sat beside Philippa, watching the death-like face, and 
praying dumbly that the doctor would hasten his coming; for he 
could hardly feel any pulse at all in the little wasted wrist he 
held. 

At intervals he administered a teaspoonful of the milk and 
brandy, and hoped that some was swallowed; but he could 
discern no motion of the throat, and she seemed unconscious or 
sleeping. 

Once the blue eyes opened again and were fixed in wonder upon 
his face. The perfect calm of the expression made him at one 
moment hopeful, at another fearful. 

Was it only that she was relieved to know that help had come, 
or was she resigned to death ? 

He forced himself to smile reassuringly in return for that wonder- 
ing look; but this time she gave no answering smile, only sank 
away, as it were, into another death-like slumber. 

He had time for many thoughts as he sat there, holding her 
hand in his; not daring to move, forced to inaction, while he 
longed feverishly to be despatching messengers hither and thither, 
to hasten the coming of help, of the doctor, of her mother. 

But he was obliged to trust all to the woman who had brought 
Philippa, whether of fell design or not, to this pass ; and to remain 
at his post in silence through the long bright hours of the summer 
morning. 

He had time for many thoughts. 

He saw, as in a vision, the beautiful girl, scarcely more than a 
child, as he had seen her first on the cedar-shadowed lawn of the 
old-fashioned Devonshire garden ; and then, again, upon the sea- 
shore, leaning against the rocks with her white feet lapped by the 
blue water, and her bright hair blowing in the wind. He thought 
of the half shy, half stately maiden, moving later through the 
London ball-room, distinguished by her noble features and bearing, 
and by that unmistakable bloom of country freshness. ‘ Like a 
rose,’ thought David, reflecting that this ancient simile was after 
all the best. 

And now the motionless, waxen face lay on the pillow, seeming 
that of an older woman altogether than the maiden Philippa ; 80 
sunken, so changed was its outline, so sharply prominent the ivory 
features. 

What days and nights of lonely anguish and suffering had this 
child lived through, to be changed thus? He dared not think. 
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As David sat there the very aspect of the room which had been 
Philippa’s prison told him a story that filled him with unavailing 
fury, and brought tears of mingled rage and pity to his eyes. 

It was almost an empty room, containing only a cheap wash- 
stand, a chair or two, a few pegs driven into the wall, and the deal 
table whereon lay the hat which had been described in so many 
useless advertisements. In the wall a little square opening showed 
a small box-lift, just large enough to hold a very small tray ; but 
though the tray was there, it was empty. 

There was a fireplace, but no fire-irons. One of the pegs had 
been worked out of its place, and there were marks round the 
barred skylight which showed that Philippa had made frantic 
unavailing efforts to force it open ; the broken peg lay on the floor 
beneath. The leg of a chair had been used as a hammer, and the 
stout door of the attic was battered all over with marks ; the poor 
child had made some efforts to break out of her prison before she 
grew too weak or too hopeless. 

He tried to banish the vision which would rise before him of 
Philippa alone, crying, praying, starving, throughout that long and 
terrible week ; of hope giving place to despair ; of her dragging 
herself from her bed to fill the water-jug for the last time, 
and sinking back at last resigned to die ; too weak, too exhausted 
to struggle further, her face so plainly betrayed that she had 
reached that final stage of meekness. 

The thought was so unbearable that he started to his feet, 
feeling the silence and waiting intolerable, when her life was trem- 
bling in the balance. 

‘Cousin David.’ 

‘Philippa, my little Philippa. Oh, thank God! your voice 
sounds stronger.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ she said feebly, and tried to lift her hand. 

‘I am not going, I will never leave you,’ said David, almost 
incoherent between joy and anxiety. He kissed the little hand, 
and about his heart there crept a sudden warmth and passion: of 
tenderness for the helpless creature whom it had been. given to 
him to rescue and succour, and who seemed in turn to cling to 
him. 

‘Try—try to swallow a little milk, Philippa. There, there. 
Why, that is right and brave, my darling. You've taken the whole 
spoonful, and another. Wait only one moment, we mustn’t go 


too fast.’ 
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He trembled with hope, perceiving that the hollow eyes were 
fixed eagerly upon the bread. 

There was a little sound outside, and the frail fingers he held 
seemed to tighten their hold. 

‘It is the doctor at last,’ said David, in great relief. ‘ You will 
not mind, Philippa ? ’ 

But the blue eyes were turned to the door, and it was not 
the doctor who came softly into the room, but Catherine, in her 
black gown, with her pale face composed and smiling. 

She was carrying a cup and tray, which she put down on the 
little table, on her way to Philippa’s bedside. 

‘Mamma,’ said Philippa. 

‘I am here, my darling! ’ 

David held his breath, terrified of the possible effects of emotion 
upon Philippa in her weakness ; but to his relief she displayed none, 
and seemed to take her mother’s entry as the most natural thing in 
the world, and Catherine was so guarded or had been so carefully 
prepared that she betrayed no sign of the shock that her child’s 
appearance must have given. 

David remembered with some shame that he had thought 
indulgently of Catherine’s weakness and softness of character. 

There was no weakness to be discerned in the woman whose 
arm at present supported her child, and whose steady hand ad- 
ministered nourishment from the cup she bade him hold. There 
was no doubt now of the eagerness with which it was swallowed. 

‘No more for the present,’ said Catherine, beneath her breath, 
and she signed to him to remove the cup. 

He saw Philippa fall asleep more naturally in her mother’s 
soft arms, before he stole away in obedience to another look from 
Catherine, which seemed to bid him leave her alone with her child. 

‘She won’t want me any more, now,’ he thought, sadly, and 
then was surprised at his own sadness; for how was it possible 
that Philippa should want him, comparatively a stranger as he 
was, now that her mother was by her side ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OutsrpE the door of the attic David found a little valise and hand- 
bag, and a pile of clean warm linen and blankets beside a small 
table covered with necessaries for a sick room ; even to a bunch of 
roses, evidently gathered from the neglected garden and arranged 
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re in a glass of water. He realised that Mme. Minart had been work- 
ing while he had been watching. 
ld The thought of her brought a frown to his brow as he descended. 
He found her in the living room, bending over a bubbling 
ll saucepan on the cooking-stove. 
A small fire was burning, the kettle was singing, and the window 
rt stood wide open to the brightness of the summer day. 
T Mme. Minart had removed her outdoor things and donned a 
snowy apron. She looked’so orderly, so trim, so busy, that it was 
@ not possible to think of her as a criminal ; but when she perceived 
David’s tall figure in the doorway, she uttered a little cry and 
clasped her hands. 


‘She is better! I watched through the door; she took the 
warm egg and milk I had prepared. She will recover, monsieur ; 
) believe me, she will recover.’ 

: ‘By God’s grace,’ said David, roughly. ‘ Did you send for the 
| doctor, as I bade you?’ 

‘I have sent. But I sent first for her mother,’ said Mme. 
Minart, breathlessly. ‘ What could the doctor do more than we 
have done? I bade the cabman telephone. I wrote it down 
who he was to ask for, and the message, and gave him a sovereign. 
He had seemed stupid, but when he saw the gold he proved quick 
and willing. He telephoned in your name, and it was Philippa’s 
mother who answered ; she was waiting as you bade. He told 
her the child had been found, and was ill; that she was to say 
nothing to anyone, but to take your motor and come. I promised 
him more money if he should be discreet and quick. He brought 
me all I wanted, and then he went for the doctor, who was out ; 
then to another further off, and so on. At last we have a message 
one is coming. When Lady Adelstane came, I told her—she is 
very quick, she understood. I fell on my knees and told her,’ 
said Mme. Minart, suppressing a sob. ‘She sent the motor back 
to town to fetch the maid, Roper, and bade the chauffeur hold his 
tongue. The cabman had already got most of the things that are 
wanted.’ 

“You thought of everything,’ he said, momentarily softened. 

‘Everything that could help to undo—what I had done—in 
my folly and senselessness,’ she said trembling. ‘ You have read 
my letter ? ’ 

‘What letter? How do you suppose I should have time to 
think of your letters, at such a moment.’ 
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“You must, then, believe that I am a monster,’ she said, bursti I fc 
into tears. ‘Monsieur, I have been foolish and wicked. I was ow! 
tempted, as you said, but not to this. Believe me, you are not The 


more filled with horror, with grief, than I.’ nal 
‘I am in no mood to listen to your self-reproaches after what 
I have seen upstairs,’ he said, sternly. 


His expression recalled the look he had given her after the by 
first shock of beholding Philippa; and she trembled now as she Bu 
had trembled then, but without losing her self-command. ma 

‘Yet you promised to stand my friend,’ she said, faintly. she 

‘I said I would stand your friend,’ said David, gloomily, ‘if wh 
you brought me to her, and by God’s grace you did so—just in bit 
time. But if I had known what you had done——’ she 

‘But I never meant to do it. Ah, can’t you see it was a mis- col 
take—a dreadful mistake?’ she said, white to the lips, as she an 
stood beside the table facing him. , ho 

‘Aye, a mistake that, for aught we know yet, may cost her yo 
life,’ he said bitterly, ‘and might have cost her reason. Who r0 
knows how far she will ever be herself again, if she recovers no 
at all ?’ ha 

‘She will recover, monsieur—she will recover. And it is not sh 
mercy I ask, but justice. I deserve all you can desire to inflict wi 
upon me,’ she said with a certain dignity. ‘ But my sister’s letter wi 
will prove to you that, though I am guilty, I am not so guilty as W 
you believe.’ 

David pulled the letter out of his pocket, but her impatience Ww 
caused her to explain the contents more quickly than he could 
decipher the faint flourishing scratches of the writing. b 

‘Monsieur, it is from my sister; she is a widow, ill, weak, is 
poor—and her son is a vaurien. Always since his birth has he P 
been a trouble and expense. But they are all I have in the world— si 
which will explain—I do what I can. - Always he lost his situation b 

in France ; his father’s family, who are also poor, will do no more 8 
for him. At last I found something in London——’ She hesitated 
and drooped her head. ‘Of what matter if I tell you now? The I 
situation of which I speak was a servant’s. He was a valet-de- ¥ 
chambre—the work suited him, the pay was not bad, and he had I 
but little time to trouble his mother, while yet he could from t 
time to time come and see her. I had also the happiness, which ] 
has turned out no happiness, to have my sister here, where for ‘ 
the sake of her health it was better she should live than in London. . 
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I found this house a bargain incredible; it was not worth the 
owner’s while to look for a tenant who would ask for repairs. 
There are now but two years to run; and the house has a bad 
name ’—she dropped her voice. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘That room upstairs,’ she said, faltering, ‘had been occupied 
by a former tenant, who was at times mentally afflicted, who—— 
But of what use, monsieur, to enter into the history of a dead 
man? My sister, who is nervous, found out the story, though 
she speaks but little English—and reproached me. She is of those 
who reproach always and are grateful never,’ said Mme. Minart 
bitterly ; ‘ but what matter? I have adored my sister, monsieur ; 
shall it end because she grows ill and unreasonable? On the 
contrary, 1 comfort myself with the hope that she may recover, 
and be once more to me the angel of former days. I took the 
house in her name; I spent my savings upon these things that 
you see—that are mine ’—she waved her hand rather proudly 
round the room—‘ but you will understand, monsieur, that I did 
not give them my address. I would not trust Jules, who might 
have visited me—and my sister entreated not to know lest he 
should question her. She could refuse him nothing. Ah, monsieur ! 
when he was little all went well; I made money, I helped them, we 
were happy. But since Jules grew up there has been no comfort. 
Whatever I have given—it has never been enough.’ 

In the midst of his anger David pitied this woman, and she 
was quick to observe the softening of his expression. 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ she said, passionately, ‘do not believe me so 
bad! I have worked hard all my life. I have been honest—that 
is, enough honest—all my life; and reflect to what it has led me. 
Poverty, struggles, anxiety always, sometimes despair; and my 
sister, loved always, whose faults arise but from her malady, dying 
before my eyes. When they had been settled here two years, my 
situation, where I had made incredible efforts to please, failed me. 
I tasted for the first time the horror of being without occupation. 
I said to myself then, ‘“‘ You who are clever, who are full of resource, 
why can you not make your fortune with one coup? You who 
have brains, will you starve among fools because you are afraid 
to use them?” I do not defend myself. I tell you the truth. 
It was thus I argued. Then I obtained this post in Belgrave 
Square. But the thought was ever present with me of the time 
when I should no longer be able to please—of the moment when 
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my sister’s illness, which is in our family, might also be mine. My 
father and mother died thus, and my little brother.’ 

He could not refrain from a word and look of sympathy ; but 
she hurried on, scarcely speaking above a whisper. 

*Miladi boasted always of the expectations of this young girl, 
so precious to a great family, and I thought, if one could hide her— 
this treasure—for a little while, what reward would they not offer 
to get her back? Then I thought of that room—how easy it 
would be to keep her there—how solitary the house—how that 
no one knew of my sister. I went to see her and I talked of it to 
her. We agreed it would be very easy. I told her the reward 
would be large, and spoke of a fortune for Jules, of a house and 
garden in our own country. But we had no thought, no wish, to 
harm Philippa.’ 

‘No wish to harm her, and you would send her to the house 
where this scoundrel lived with his sick mother? A young girl, 
helpless—undefended ! ’ 

“My faith, monsieur, had there been the possibility of an 
encounter between those two, it is Jules whom I should have 
pitied !’ said Mme. Minart, scornfully. ‘She has a character, that 
young girl. She is strong of mind and body. What would she 
have had to do with him—weak, sickly, foolish, and a coward? 
He would but have aroused her ridicule, her contempt. Besides, 
he has but few holidays. He was not likely to be at home. Ah, 
monsieur, believe me, I had no designs of this kind when I per- 
suaded Philippa to come here; I believed she would be as safe in 
the care of my sister as in her mother’s house.’ 

‘How did you persuade her to come here ? ’ 

‘I won her affection and gained her confidence. Miladi tired 
of her company and she was always with me. Then I made my 
plan. I told her the secret of my home, and when we went to the 
Crystal Palace I took her there that she might know the way. 
But yet I hesitated. Then came suddenly the news of the death. 
When I met Roper on the stairs and she told me this, the morning 
after the ball, I saw that my opportunity would be gone. That 
she would leave London; that I might be left behind. Of what 
use to trust to the affection, the promises of a child? She would 
find a thousand flatterers now where she had but one, and forget 
me in her new importance. I took my resolution in haste. I 
persuaded Roper not to go to her room, and secretly I went myself 
and woke her. I told her that I had bad news; that my sister 
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was in trouble, that a word from me would save her, and that 
miladi would not let me go. I beg of her in the name of our friend- 
ship to take a letter and give it into my sister’s own hands. Or 
rather,’ said Mme. Minart, shrugging her shoulders, ‘I led her to 
make this offer, poor child, and she did so, on condition she may 
confess her action afterwards to her mother. This soothes her 
conscience and my fears. I tell her she will be back before she is 
missed, and beg her to go without waiting to speak to anyone. 
Being young and quick, and with good luck to aid her, she slipped 
out unobserved while the household is all gaping downstairs round 
the groom who brings the news, and thus she heard no word of 
what had happened.’ 

‘Then she does not know—but, of course, she can’t know,’ 
said David. 

‘She knows nothing. The letter she carried told my sister to 
put our plan into effect—to detain her as we had agreed by taking 
her to that room which lent itself so well to our purpose, under 
pretence of giving her something for me—and to lock her in; and 
that I would myself be with her before night. This I said because 
I knew that my sister, though willing to obey me, was weak and 
frightened, and that the thought of my coming would give her 
courage to carry out my instructions. But I posted immediately, 
under pretence of running into the square to look for Philippa, a 
letter for my sister to get that night explaining that I could not 
come or even write for a few days; repeating my instructions, and 
adding that I would come as soon as it was possible with safety. 
I enclosed a note which IJ told her would calm the apprehensions of 
the poor little prisoner, and which was to be sent up to her in the 
dinner-lift with her food, which I even enjoined,’ said Mme. Minart, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘ was to be of the best, though there was 
little need to tell my sister that.’ 

‘What did you write to Philippa ? ’ 

‘Something, you may be sure, of appeal to the romance of a 
young girl, to her love and her faith in me. I urged her to be 
patient until I should come and release her. I hinted at a danger 
from which I had rescued her. Of what matter, since she never 
received the letter? It was enclosed with this which my sister 
never received.” 

* You mean she locked up Philippa as you desired, and, believing 
you would be there in a few hours, ran away and left her?’ 

‘The letter you hold will explain. Jules had been turned out 
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of his place and threatened by his master. He came home in g 

great fright to his mother, and confessed that there were other 
things which might be found out now that he had left. In two 
words, monsieur—he was a thief. She packed their things and 
resolved to fly to France with him at once. Just as they were 
starting—came Philippa! ’ 

‘And they determined to go all the same, leaving her helpless, 
locked up in an empty house ? ’ 

‘You see what she says. Feeble, changeable, frightened, and 
ungrateful as she always was,’ said Mme. Minart, in vehement 
scorn. 

Translated, the end of the letter ran thus : 

“I have done as you told me. But I will have no more to do 
with your scheme. You need not blame Jules, for you are as bad as 
he. I will not wait for your return to be forced to stay here. We are 
going at once. My husband’s father will not refuse to take us in 
until something can be decided ; write to his house at Aumont.’ 

‘This she left on the table, and so went; and never got my 
letter to say I could not come. She is a fool, but she, too, had no 
intention of doing this great wrong,’ said Mme. Minart. 

‘ And how did you ever dream you would get away unwatched ? 
How long did you think it would have been possible to keep the 
place of her hiding secret ? ’ 

‘Monsieur, I had thought of many schemes—of what use to 
explain them ?—of course there is always risk.’ There was a 
gleam of excitement in Mme. Minart’s eyes which betrayed that 
the thought of the risk would not have deterred her action. ‘ This 
I did not foresee, that I should be watched ; I thought I had made 
it impossible that I should be suspected, and also I counted on the 
fear of scandal. Since a young girl was in question, I believed 
the family would not permit of advertisement. In all these 
things my calculations were deceived; and yet, had my sister 
not failed me, I believe my plan would have succeeded—but for 
you.’ 

The colour mounted into her dark face; she stood before him, 
trembling and suppliant, with her hands nervously clasped. 

‘ You promised to help—to defend me,’ she said almost inaudibly. 
‘I do not ask it, monsieur. I have done enough of wrong to this 
child. A wrong I never meant, but nevertheless it was I who 
condemned her to a prison so terrible. I will do what I can to 
make amends. No breath of doubt must be allowed to rest upon 
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her. I, who speak to you, am not ignorant of the world. The 
part I have played must for her sake be made known, but——’ 

David avoided the pleading gaze she fixed upon his face; his 
expression was very gloomy and undecided. He did not forget 
his promise, but the thought of the victim of this woman’s plot, 
lying helpless upstairs, caused him to regret it very heartily at 
this moment. He saw besides endless difficulties in the way of its 
fulfilment. 

The sudden clang of the door-bell relieved his embarrassment, 
and, with an instantaneous change of tone and manner, Mme. Minart 
flew to the door. 

‘The doctor ! ’ she exclaimed. 

The doctor made his excuses for a delay unavoidable, listened 
with sympathetic surprise to David’s brief explanation, and was 
conducted upstairs. 

It seemed to poor Colonel Moore’s impatience a very lotg 
time before he came down again. He forgot Mme. Minart’s very 
existence, and moved restlessly about the empty house, listening 
to every sound, and conjecturing a thousand complications to 
himself. 


‘You were only just in time,’ said the doctor, gravely. 

‘But it is in time?’ 

‘I think and hope so, thanks to her youth and health and 
a fine constitution. But the exhaustion is excessive—probably 
result of emotion and terror as well as starvation. Good God, 
what an infamous thing, and this is the twentieth century!’ The 
doctor’s face worked with indignation. 

Mme. Minart stood motionless by the table listening, a model 
of neatness and good looks in her black gown, white apron and 
snowy collar. The doctor’s approving glance noted her in the 
midst of his emotion, and noted also the order of the room and 
the dainty muslin curtains of the open window. 

“I hope someone will be brought to book for this. Of course 
I’ve read all about the case in the papers. You’ve given notice 
to the police ? ? Or can I be of help?’ 

‘I’m going to settle all about that now,’ said David. ‘Is she 
too weak to be moved ?’ 

‘Couldn’t stand it yet. I’m sending in a trained nurse to 
assist Lady Adelstane. Skilled nursing is absolutely essential. 
She shall bring all that is required with her.’ 
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‘ Everything that is wanted can be sent for,’ said David. ‘]]] 
get my servant down, and an old confidential maid is coming,’ 

‘ Aye, so Lady Adelstane told me. A woman who can make 
beef-tea, and hold her tongue.’ 

‘I make at this moment,’ said Mme. Minart in a hoarse voice, 
‘ with some fillet I have sent for, a bowillon as good as your English 
servants could cook.’ 

‘T’'ll be bound it is,’ said the doctor, drily. ‘ Well, the fewer 
people about the better. Keep her absolutely quiet. I’m afraid 
the reporters won’t be long finding you out.’ 

‘T’ll look after them. We may count on your discretion ?’ 

‘ Nobody will get a word out of me. Now I won’t delay another 
moment in finding the nurse. I have given full directions to Lady 
Adelstane, and she would like you to go up presently.’ 

David saw him out of the hall-door, and hastened upstairs, 
where he found Catherine standing by the open door of the attic. 

‘She’s better, and she has asked for you twice,’ said the soft 
voice. 

He wondered at the calm brightness of her face. 

Catherine had her child safe in her own care at last; and 
there was such peace in the thought, after the agonising suspense of 
the last eight days, that there was actually no room for anxiety in 
her heart, though she had been so often anxious with far less cause. 

Her mind was tranquil, full of thankfulness and joy. Her 
child had been given back to her, helpless, needing her utmost 
care; and that was all that Catherine thought of just now. 

‘Philippa is restless, afraid you had gone away without seeing 
her again,’ said Catherine, softly. ‘You must see her for a moment, 
but not let her talk. David ’—she put her little hand gently 
into his—‘ I cannot speak to you of what you have done now.’ 

‘ Not now—nor ever,’ he said. She shook her head and smiled. 

“I can only bear to think,’ she said without faltering, ‘ of the 
things of the moment, of what she wants now. And—and, David, 
T leave it all to you—to tell Lady Sarah and George, and to stop 
the search. Only let no one come and disturb us here.’ 

‘Leave it all to me,’ said David. He followed her into the 
attic as noiselessly as he could, and was astonished by the changes 
already wrought by Catherine. The aspect of the room had been 
altered as far as possible. 

The blue dress and black hat were put out of sight, and the 
high staring barred window with its open ventilator was shaded. 
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The roses stood on the little table, which was now covered with a 
white cloth. The bed was no longer a tumbled couch, but white 
and smooth. Philippa rested amid snowy sheets and pillows, 
with hair softly brushed off a brow refreshed by cool sponging. 

She looked more like herself in spite of the terrible emaciation, 
and a faint colour showed in her sunken cheeks as David tip-toed 
into the room. 

‘She wants to thank you,’ said Catherine, interpreting her 
look and speaking in a low cheerful tone. ‘ But I’ve told her we 
can’t have any talking until to-morrow, so she may just smile at 
you, and then go to sleep like a good child.’ 

David took the nerveless hand very gently in his own and bent 
down and kissed it reverently. 

‘You'll make haste and get well, Philippa,’ he muttered, not 
knowing very well what to say ; and bending again, just caught a 
little murmur : 

“You won’t go away?’ 

‘I should think not,’ he said, cheerily. ‘I’m sending for my 
things, and I’m going to mount guard here day and night, to be at 
hand in case I’m wanted. And old Roper will be here in a minute 
or two, you know, ready to make gallons of beef-tea, and all the 
doctor wants you to have, that you may get quite strong again.’ 

She tried to smile, but her lips quivered in her weakness and 
the tears welled into the great blue eyes. David dared not stay ; 
he kissed her hand again and smiled encouragingly, and went away, 
but this time with a warm feeling of comfort, almost triumph 
about his heart ; for he could not help feeling that it was to him 
Philippa looked as her deliverer, and that though she had her 
mother, she yet seemed to want him too, a little, after all. 


Downstairs the newly wound clock ticked loudly over the 
mantelpiece of the bright stove, and the fresh air of the summer 
afternoon blew in through the wide-open window; but the little 
sitting-room was empty. 

A sheet of paper, with a weight upon it, was placed conspicuously 
in the centre of the table. On the paper was written, in a clear and 
pointed hand : 


To M. le Colonel Moore. 

I go to give notice to the police, and to place myself at their disposal. This 
Will at once relieve you of an embarrassment, and convince you of the sincerity 
of my regrets, M. MInarT, 

(To be concluded.) 
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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS, 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


x 
TALK WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 


EXETER was a dull place, depression arising out of lack of congenial 
company added to by the relaxing temperature in which the city 
was swathed. The only thing that kept me from falling into a 
comatose state was that I still kept touch with London, writing 
Occasional Notes for the ‘ Pall Mall’ and leader notes for the 
‘Globe.’ Often, taking a constitutional walk before luncheon, I 
looked in at St. David’s station, watched the express whirl off to 
London, and wondered when it would take me. 

At the end of eighteen months the place and its connections 
became insupportable. I resigned my post, again burning my 
boats, as I did at Shrewsbury. I had no promise or prospect of 
other appointment. Ireturned to my modest lodgings in Portland 
Place, and since work would not come to me, I went in search of 
work. In the course of a month I built up a connection that 
relieved the immediate future from anxiety. Joynes, sub-editor 
of the ‘ Pall Mall,’ joyfully welcomed me back to Northumberland 
Street. There was no regular appointment on the staff available, 
but there was scarcely a day he did not put something in my way 
which brought in half a guinea, whiles a guinea. 

This irregular engagement brought me face to face with the 
most dramatic episode flashing forth even in a London police- 
court. I sat all through the trial of a solicitor named Chafiers 
charged with blackmailing Sir Travers Twiss. For two days I was 
in the presence of the tortured wife in the witness-box, heard the 
relentless, slow-spoken scoundrel in the dock revelling in the 
relation, artfully introduced by way of cross-examination, of guilty 
acquaintance with him before her marriage. For two days Lady 
Twiss bore the terrible ordeal, in quiet unfaltering manner denying 
the odious allegations, On the third day the court sat, Chaffers was 
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in the dock licking his lips in anticipation of further parleying with 
his prey. Lady Twiss’s name was called. There was no response. 
The close of the second day found her at the end of her tether. 
She had fled into oblivion, and with an evil smile Chaffers walked 
out of the dock a free man; but, as the magistrate frankly told 
him, ‘an object of scorn and contempt to his fellow-creatures.’ 

In addition to reporting leading cases for the news columns of 
the ‘Pall Mall,’ I continued to contribute Occasional Notes and 
improved upon my connection with the editorial columns of the 
‘Globe.’ I frequently dined out for the ‘ Morning Post,’ who paid 
a fee of half-a-guinea for a short paragraph recording a public 
dinner, an engagement which once brought me in touch with 
Charles Dickens. He was presiding at some City dinner and the 
table at which I was placed being almost out of hearing, I made 
my way nearer when he was about to speak, but could find no 
vacant seat. Observing my difficulty, probably not forgetful of 
days when he too went about with notebook and pencil, he with 
genial smile beckoned me to take a vacant chair almost immediately 
facing him at the principal table. There I saw and heard him for 
the last time. 

In uncanny fashion it was the last time but one. Thereby 
hangs a curious but true tale. Thirty years ago I sought and found 
opportunity of testing the genuineness of table-turning, a practice 
at the time much in vogue. With three other persons, equally 
honestly in search of the truth, we sat down and joined outstretched 
hands on a small table. 

Presently it began to move, and there followed the customary 
catechism as to the identity of the spirit who honoured us with his 
(or her) company. This was tried in succession by my three 
companions, who, reciting the alphabet in accordance with the 
formula, asked the visitor to ‘ rap once’ when a desired letter was 
reached. “t 

The table gyrated with great vigour, but the alphabet was, 
in each case, exhausted without the desired spiritual acquiescence 
in a particular letter helping to spell a word. My turn coming 
tound, I renewed the effort. When I came to the letter C the rim 
of the table prodded me in the chest with evidently joyous assent. 
Similar token was forthcoming when I got to the letter H ; and so 
on until Charles Dickens was spelt out. 

Then followed a quite friendly conversation, in the course of 
which the great novelist, four years dead, bade me call on his son 
20-—2 
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Charles, at the time editor of ‘Household Words,’ whom, he 
assured me, I should find in friendly mood. 

My companions several times attempted to join in the con. 
versation, but Charles Dickens would have nothing to do with them, 
severely ignoring their existence. Whenever I spoke the table 
throbbed with exuberance. 

What puzzled me at the time, as seeming altogether incongruous, 
was the way my interlocutor mis-spelled his words. Written down, 
they read out playfully ungrammatical. When, a year or two 
later, Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens’ was published, I found that in 
the privacy of communication with his most intimate friend, ‘ Boz’ 
used occasionally to write in that way. For example, inviting 
Forster to dine with him at Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead Heath, 
he wrote : ‘ I knows a good ’ouse where we can have a red-hot chop 
for dinner and a glass of good wine.’ 

This is perhaps the most striking point of the episode.’. Practical 
persons explain the vagaries of conversation through the medium 
of table-turning by averring that, unconsciously, the inquirer sup- 
plies the answers received. As I had at the time never heard of 
Dickens’s humorous disregard for spelling and grammar when 
writing to Forster, I certainly could not have been responsible 
for that singular phase of the communications. 

That is the story, told as simply as possible. I was so much 
struck with the incident that on the next day I found my way down 
to the office of ‘ Household Words,’ and sent in my card to the 
editor. My name being absolutely unknown to him, as it was to 
all outside a narrow circle, I expected my temerity would be pro- 
perly rewarded by a message that the great man was engaged. 
On the contrary, I was promptly ushered into the presence of 
Charles Dickens, jun., who received me in the friendliest fashion, 
and straightway commissioned me to write an article for ‘ House- 
hold Words.’ 

It was accepted, and I received what at the time I regarded as 
a prodigiously handsome cheque—the first earned in that field of 
labour. 

At this time the ‘ Echo,’ pioneer of London halfpenny papers, 
was beginning to make its mark under the editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Arnold. I adventured a leader note, which was promptly accepted. 
Others following were received with equal hospitality. Soon I was 
promoted to the position of occasional leader writer and contributor 
of special articles. The pay was poor—one guinea for a leader, 
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and the oddly precise sum of four shillings for a leader note. But 
every little helped. Already, before six months sped, my income 
from miscellaneous sources equalled that audaciously surrendered 
on quitting Exeter. 


XI. 


I JOIN THE ‘ DAILY NEWS.’ 


In the summer of this year (1872) I heard of a vacancy on the 
parliamentary staff of the “Daily News,’ owing to the retirement 
of the Leader. I forthwith called on Robinson and asked for 
appointment to the berth that would be opened by readjust- 
ment of the staff. My reception was less chilly than on the first 
occasion. He made no promise, but on the following morning 
I received a telegram summoning me to the office. He gave me 
instructions to write a preliminary article about the Albert Me- 
morial, just completed, and a second describing the ceremony of 
its unveiling by the Queen. Both duly appeared. Robinson did 
not offer any criticism about the workmanship, but he gave me a 
cheque for six guineas, which I regarded as munificent, and truly 
it was, compared with the pay from the ‘Echo’ treasury. More 
still, he offered me an annual engagement on the paper, a prize 
richer than the one I had sought, which was sessional, with 
regular salary for six months in the year only. 

The Albert Memorial is not loved by Londoners. There are 
people of artistic taste who speak slightingly of its colours and 
design. For myself I never pass it without a kindly feeling. As 
Uncle Pumblechook used to say, descriptive of Mrs. Gargery’s 
relations with her nephew Pip, it was the ‘ founder of my fortins.’ 

Thus was my second visit to Robinson more successful than 
its predecessor. Years after I learnt that my first call at the office 
made a deeper impression on his mind than he indicated at the 
moment. In 1899 Richard Whiteing (of ‘No. 5 John Street’) 
resigned his place on the editorial staff of the ‘Daily News,’ with 
intent to devote himself wholly to literature. We gave him a 
farewell dinner at which Robinson presided. ae 

In the course of his speech he said : 

My friend Lucy has altered very little in the years that have passed since he 
first came into my room, and surprised me by suggesting that he should reveal 


to an ignorant world the real conditions of modern French society and the changes 
needed in the European system generally. . .. I believe I suggested that we 
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already had experienced correspondents in Paris, and that a stay of a few weeks, 
or even months, was not so startling an advantage as he appeared to believe, 
Lucy’s cheery confidence was unshaken. He looked curiously at me, as though 
summing me up, and went away, I think, with the understanding that the wonder. 
ful chance he had given us would not be altogether unfruitful. . . . Lucy hag 
written many volumes in the ‘ Daily News ’ since those days, and is the best known 
Parliamentarian living. My only complaint is that we do not get enough of him, 
He is so good that I want him all. I don’t quite like the literary ‘ sprinkling’ to 
which successful men nowadays sometimes lend themselves. But no doubt the 
temptation—a shining one—is irresistible. 


It was in February 1873 that I entered upon what proved 
a long career as manager of the ‘ Daily News ’ Parliamentary corps 
and writer of its Parliamentary summary. It was a curious, in 
some respects a delicate, position, seeing that, compared with some 
of the staff, I was a mere chicken in point of age. Three had been 
on the paper since it started under the editorship of Charles Dickens, 
They had been contemporaries of the novelist’s father when at last 
‘something ’ did ‘turn up’ in the way of a salaried appointment 
on the Gallery staff of the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ Had fortune 
failed me in that direction, any one of these three Nestors might 
have been my grandfather. 

In spite of this disparity, alike of age and of experience, we 
got along admirably, they easing my path with kindly counsel 
and the friendliest consideration. It was different with some of 
the old hands on other corps who bitterly resented the intrusion of 
a comparative youngster reaching at a bound a leading position in 
the Gallery. I was innocent of designed offence, too busy and too 
much interested in my work to take notice of their little ways. 

The arrangements provided for members of the Press were 
archaically scanty. Cramped for room for writing out their reports, 
the commissiariat department was in the hands of the outer door- 
keeper. His resources did not extend beyond a round of beef and 
a knuckle of ham, delicacies brought down, it was whispered, in his 
big red pocket handkerchief. 

Even this accommodation was regarded askance by the con- 
stituted authorities of the House. They were still accustomed 
to regard the Press as an intruder, subjected under the beneficent 
regulation of Stuart days to instant expulsion if any member 
pleased to take note of the presence of its representatives. In 
1867 a Committee sat to consider the general arrangements of 
the House. The reporters, greatly daring, seized this opportunity 
of laying}before it a statement of their grievances, and asked for 
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fuller convenience in carrying on their work. The Serjeant-at- 
















Weeks, 

—_ Arms (Lord Charles Russell) was, very properly, astonished at their 

wnt neasonableness. He plaintively deplored the times when, as he 

°y has put it, reporters seemed to require only the necessaries of life, not 

cnown presuming to lift their eyes to its luxuries. 

dey ‘They used, I am told,’ Lord Charles added, ‘just to have 

vt the a glass of water and biscuits, or anything of that sort. Now they 
have their tea at the back of the Gallery.’ 

Oliver Twist asking for more barely reached the height of these 
oved reporters of forty years ago. Like Mr. Bumble, the Serjeant-at- 
Orps Arms literally gasped in dismayed astonishment. 

s, in Allthat is changed. Thanks to the courtesy and reasonableness 
ome of successive First Commissioners of Works, of whom Mr. David 
een Plunket, now Lord Rathmore, was the first to labour in the field, 
ens, the arrangements in the Press Gallery of to-day leave nothing to be 
last desired. 

lent On the eve of New Year’s Day 1873, Parliament still being 





in recess, I went down to South Wales to write about a strike in 
which 60,000 colliers were concerned. I remained there upwards 
ofa fortnight, daily telegraphing a long letter to the ‘ Daily News.’ 
Public attention became concentrated on the episode. Kindly 
























we 
sel hearts were touched by the narrative of the sufferings of women 
of and children, foodless and fireless whilst the breadwinners waged 
of their battle with the employers. Money in relief of the suffering 
ia thousands began to flow in to the ‘ Daily News’ office. Within 
00 three weeks 10,000/., in addition to many gifts in kind, were placed 
at the disposal of the manager of the paper. With a portion of 
re the money allotted to him, the rector of Merthyr was enabled to 
ts, feed daily for seventeen weeks 5000 children. 
ys The principal London and provincial papers followed the lead 
id of the ‘ Daily News’ in sending special correspondents to South 
’ Wales. Among them came Christie Murray, who was on the staft 
of the ‘ Birmingham Morning News,’ a recently established, not 
I long-lived, paper edited by George Dawson. The London men were 
d inclined to snub Murray, whose manner was somewhat high and 
UY mighty. He did not mean anything. Shyness was doubtless at 
r the bottom of the business. But it led to his being chaffed and, 
a to a considerable extent, ostracised by the company of journalists 
f messing at the hotel. I was sorry for the youth, made friends 
; with him, and gradually brought the others round to a more genial 





attitude. 
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When the ‘Morning News’ was discontinued, Murray came 
to London in search of fortune. I tried to get him an engagement 
on the ‘ Daily News,’ but Robinson did not view the proposal with 
favour, though he gave him an occasional engagement which put 
a few guineas in his pocket. As soon as I had made arrangements 
for starting a weekly paper, I wrote to Murray informing him 
of the proposal and cheering him with promise of regular work 
as a contributor. This was abundantly fulfilled. From the first 
number he was a regular contributor to ‘ Mayfair,’ doing ex. 
cellent work both in verse and prose. He was never a penny 
the richer. Cheques were sent out weekly in payment of con- 
tributions to the current number. Murray was always ahead of 
his remittance, sometimes to the extent of two or three weeks. 

When the Russo-Turkish war broke out in 1877 he obtained a 
commission from the ‘ Times’ and saw some service in the field, 
For him the campaign ended ingloriously, he being held captive 
for payment of debts incurred. He wrote home to his friends, 
begging for ransom. I subscribed 10/. to the necessary sum, which 
brought about the end of my acquaintance with Murray. Coming 
home on obtaining his release, he one day sauntered into my room 
at the ‘ Mayfair’ office, grandly attired in a fur coat, to the pur- 
chase of which my poor 101. would have gone but a small way. 
He talked loftily of his connection with the ‘ Times’ and of his 
immediate prospects in Printing-House Square, which alas! ended 
in smoke. I took the opportunity of speaking hopefully of the 
prospects of the hard-working, stay-at-home journalists who had 
put together the contents of their slim purses for Prince Florizel’s 
deliverance. Now I affected to believe they would all be repaid. 

He was very angry at the turn given to the conversation. 
I do not know whether he repaid any other. I not only did not get 
a penny back, but straightway became the object of my old friend’s 
personal animosity. 

Murray was a strange compound of genius, sentimentality, and 
selfishness. In the early days of our acquaintance he, with tears 
coursing down his cheeks, read to me a charming verse he had 
written to his wife on her birthday. The next time I saw the poor 
lady’s name mentioned was, some years later, in the police-court 
news, where she appeared as an applicant for an order compelling 
her husband to pay a certain alimony settled by the magistrate 
who had adjudicated upon a case of desertion. 

Another acquaintance ripening into friendship made on the 
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South Wales mission was that of George Henty, beloved of boys 
as the author of many stirring stories. He appeared on the scene 
as representative of the ‘ Standard.’ He was at once the warmest- 
hearted, shortest-tempered man in the world. After our day’s 
work was done some of us used to have a hand at whist, a game 
in which Henty was proficient. One night we invited to dinner 
at our hotel the telegraph clerk sent down from London to cope 
with our voluminous messages. The préce de résistance on the 
dinner-table was a loin of pork. We asked the telegraph man what 
wine he would drink. ‘Port,’ he promptly answered, and he 
washed down portions of pig with libations of port, a conjunction 
of two P’s probably theretofore unparalleled. 

After dinner we had our turn at whist, and the hapless telegraph 
man became Henty’s partner. It was pretty to watch Henty’s 
face as the first hand was played. Remembering his position as. 
joint host, he put restraint upon himself that threatened an ex- 
plosion, with his dinner and his brains distributed about the room. 
When the telegraph clerk, seeing his opportunity, and determined 
to have at least one trick to his credit, trumped Henty’s king of 
hearts on the second round, the ace having earlier captured the 
queen, Henty jumped to his feet and threw his cards on the 
table exclaiming ‘ My God!’ 

That was all he said. But the expression of blank amazement 
and hopeless despair conveyed by the exclamation terrified the 
telegraph clerk, who said he had better go and see whether our 
messages had safely reached London. 

Before he found his true vocation in writing boys’ books, Henty 
tried various methods of supplementing his salary on the ‘ Stan- 
dard.’ One was the recovery of tin from broken or disused utensils. 
For some months his study was filled with a bad smell and scraps 
of broken tin. The former was engendered by efforts to melt off 
the tin from the baser metal with the assistance of a chemical 
compound invented by the operator. 

The next thing that attracted Henty’s attention and filled him 
with hope of fortune was the building of a reversible boat, bound 
to right itself automatically. He took rooms up the river and with 
some assistance from a village mechanic built his boat. To a 
certain extent it proved an unqualified success. At the slightest 
well-directed touch, sometimes without, it would turn over, keel 
uppermost, with Henty in the river. Righting itself was, as the 
French say, another pair of sleeves. Through some anxious weeks 
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he was frequently ignominiously rescued by a passing boat, and 

walked home oozing water from pockets and boots. In the end 
his landlady gave him notice that she could not ‘be always 
mopping up after him.’ I fancy he gladly seized this opportunity 
of retiring from the boat-building business. 

To the last he retained his fondness for river and sea, keeping 
a yawl which, with the assistance of a crew of one boy, he sailed 
himself. The last time I met him was at the dinner-table of another 
old friend. In the long interval since we last met, he had grown 
very stout. Bent upon friendly conversation, he had a somewhat 
embarrassing habit of prodding you, so to speak, with his cor- 
poration. He wanted me to go and spend a week-end with him 
on his yawl. 

‘Can always put a fellow up,’ he said. ‘Can’t do more than 
one ; but I’ll make you comfortable, and we can have a chat about 
old times.’ 

* How big is she ?’ I asked. 

‘ Twenty tons,’ he answered. 

That settled the matter. I was very fond of Henty, but the 
idea of being shut up from Saturday to Monday with him and his 
Great Possession, of being pursued along the deck of a twenty- 
tonner when he desired literally to impress a remark upon my 
attention, was too much. I remembered I was engaged for the 
week-end. 

Robinson always liked to have something special in the way 
of an article for the number published on Christmas Day. In the 
seventies Forbes and I vied with each other in gratifying this desire. 
One year William Black, then budding into fame as a novelist, 
joined in with a story. It happened that at Christmas 1873, my 
first on the staff, I had an engagement out of town. If I could only 
get an article written in advance it would duly appear on Christmas 


Day, and I be free to join in the revels to which I had been invited. 


I had lately been reading Charles Dickens’s ‘Seven Poor Travel- 
lers.’ The idea flashed upon me to go down to Rochester, inspect 
the charity, which still survives, and make up an article for the 
‘Daily News.’ The scheme was carried out. In order to make it 
more realistic, I put the narrative into the mouth of one of the 
seven poor travellers, who, as bequeathed by the long-dead bene- 
factor, had his supper, his bed, and his fourpenny bit before he 
trudged off in the morning. For the purposes of my story the 
seventh poor traveller (the other six having gone to bed) sat up by 
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the kitchen fire, and in conversation with the matron drew forth 
some particulars. 

The article made a great hit. Robinson, always generous in 
his praise, wrote to me, ‘If this isn’t genius, it’s something very 
like it.’ I was still in the seventh heaven of satisfaction at this 
early success on my new career when I was roughly brought down 
by another letter from Robinson. It appeared that he had received 
a communication from a firm of solicitors in Rochester, instructed 
by the matron of Watts’s charity, who complained of libel and asked 
for damages. In my story the matron was represented as dis- 
turbing the seventh poor traveller, looking drowsily into the fire, 
with the remark, ‘ I’m not going to bed myself for a bit, and if you 
like to sit by the fire and smoke a pipe, and drink a glass of porter 
whilst I mend a stocking or two, you'll be company.’ ‘So,’ the 
veracious story ran, ‘ we sat together by Master Watts’s fire, and 
whilst I drank his porter and smoked my own tobacco, the matron 
mended her stocking and told me a good deal about the trials she 
had gone through in a life that would never again see its sixtieth 
year.” 

The good lady was outraged at the notion that she had sat 
up at night gossiping with a tramp. Her character was gone, she 
declared, and there was every prospect of her situation following. 
Nothing terrified Robinson more than the threat of an action for 
libel. He wrote me an angry letter denouncing my conduct as 
scandalous. He sent the indignant matron a little cheque and the 
cloud blew over. 

One of the kindest-hearted men in the world, who would not 
hurt a fly, much less wound a reporter, Robinson possessed in high 
degree the gift of writing scorching letters to a delinquent. They 
were always short, but piercingly pointed, bringing terror to the 
household of the man to whom they were addressed. It was 
only his fun, a grotesque mask that hid a kindly countenance. 
After my escapade at Rochester, I do not remember suffering in this 
way, save once, somewhere I think in the nineties, when he wrote 
me a savagely worded, as I thought, unjust commentary on my 
work in the Gallery. I promptly responded by resigning my post. 
Forthwith came this undated letter in which the real Robinson 
appears :— 

‘4 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W.: Wednesday night. 

‘My Dear Luoy,—I am a fallible man and your letter makes 
me feel this very thoroughly. I put such a high estimate on your 
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work that I am quite likely to expect too much and be exacting 
We cannot possibly spare you. We are bound in a hundred ways 
to go on; so forget my letter and forgive a hasty effusion. The 
names you mention are those of men who are better critics than 
Tam. It was only my wish to make the articles, as I thought, quite 
perfect. Yours very truly, 

‘J. R. Rosrson,’ 


The following letter refers to an incident in my life in the Press 
Gallery :— 

‘42 Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street: January 23, 1902, 

‘My pear Sir,—On the threshold of my thirtieth session in the 
Press Gallery of the House of Commons I should esteem it a privi- 
lege, if I might be permitted in some small way to make permanent 
record of my esteem for the Brotherhood among whom I have so 
long worked. We have from time to time brought under our 
notice the case of comrades in temporary need, owing to no fault 
of their own, or of the widows and children of Gallery men to whom 
a few pounds would be of service. 

It has occurred to me that the Committee might be disposed 
to add to their other invaluable services to the Gallery the under- 
taking of a trust to dispose of a small assured annual fund for 
distribution in these directions. I would suggest that a sub- 
Committee of three be annually appointed to discharge the duty, 
an essential condition of its working being absolute secrecy as to 
the apportionment of the little gifts. If the proposal meets the 
approval of the Committee, I shall be glad to hand you a cheque 
for £1000, the interest to be available (as long as the Press Gallery 
exists) for the purpose indicated. 

* Yours faithfully, 
‘Henry W. Lucy. 


‘To the Chairman of the Committee of the Press Gallery.’ 


The offer was warmly accepted, and the working of the scheme 
has been attended by unqualified success. It did away with a 
kindly, not always judicious, custom of sending the hat round 
whenever a Gallery man died and left his family in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Now all cases come privily before a sub-Committee, 
are considered in strict privacy, and are dealt with on their merits. 
An especially pleasing development of the scheme is that every 
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Session voluntary contributions to the fund are made by Members. 
Thus it grows year by year, with the promise that in time the 
tribute of the Gallery will exceed the donation of the founder of the 


Trust. 


ee 
LonpDoNn CoRRESPONDENT. 


I have forgotten to mention that among my other work carried 
on through these days of drudgery, I wrote a weekly London 
Letter, which appeared simultaneously in seven or eight of the 
principal county papers. When my connection with ‘ Mayfair’ 
ceased, the paper drifting into the possession of a gentleman who 
desired to enter Parliament, I was approached by one of my clients, 
who also owned a morning newspaper, with the suggestion that I 
should write and despatch by telegraph a Daily Letter exceeding 
a column in length. Here, again, was a task sufficient to occupy, 
as in several familiar cases it engrosses, the full attention of 
a journalist. For me it was to be the supplement of my regular 
work on the ‘ Daily News.’ However, it was a highly paid post, 
one of considerable influence in view of the wide and populous 
circle of readers addressed. I found no difficulty in forming a 
syndicate of eight of the leading provincial daily papers, and early 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the Letter had become a 
popular feature in the several papers in which it appeared. 

Amongst my constant readers during the recess was Mr. Glad- 
stone. He once told me the first thing in the way of newspapers 
he read was the London Letter in the ‘ Liverpool Daily Post.’ Here 
is a post-card from him dated Hawarden Castle, October 13, 1890 : 


‘Dear Mr. Lucy,—I quite understood your first paragraph in 
the London Letter, but feared you had interpreted favourably the 
demand made upon us. I fear the true interpretation is according 
to your citation in the London Letter which appears to-day, viz., 
that I myself and the whole Party are to engage to take no step, give 
no vote on the matter referred to until the next Parliament but one. 
A large order. Hoping we may meet. I remain, faithfully yours.’ 


The matter referred to was the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Scotland, the question at the time dividing the Liberal Party 
north of the Tweed. Many were prepared to vote for Home Rule 
as a plank in Mr, Gladstone’s platform, which it was evident from 
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the trend of political affairs must soon be set up. Butjthey de. 
murred to have the Disestablishment question raised at the forth. 
coming General Election. 

I kept the Daily Letter running till acceptance of the editor. 
ship of the ‘ Daily News’ made its continuance impossible. It wag 
resumed in January 1888 in the circumstances detailed in the 
following editorial note in the ‘South Wales Daily News’ :— 

It is with pleasure that we have to announce that we have been able to again 
secure the services of Mr. Henry W. Lucy, who for so many years (up to April 
1886) contributed our London Letter, and who was generally admitted to have 
carried London correspondence to the highest state of perfection at that time 
attained. Mr. Lucy resigned the work of London correspondence on becoming 
editor-in-chief of the London ‘ Daily News,’ and in this important position in. 
creased still further his extensive knowledge of all the political leaders of the 
day, and of the movements contemplated by them. Mr. Lucy, however, always 
hankered after his old position in the House of Commons, and a short time since 
resigned the editorship in order to again take up his former work. Our readers 
may therefore anticipate that his London correspondence will be still further 
enriched by the increased sources of information now in his possession, and by 
the remarkably extensive and intimate acquaintance he has acquired amongst the 
leaders of every political and social movement. 


Without exception the papers I had formerly served came back 
to the fold. Mr. Leader, one of the proprietors of the ‘ Sheffield 
Independent,’ undertook the position of hon. secretary and 
treasurer of the syndicate. To him four years later was addressed 
the following letter which explains itself :— 

‘London : October 14, 1892. 

‘Dear Mr. Leaper,—I wish to give you timely notice of my 
intention to ask leave at the close of the recess to withdraw from 
my service to your syndicate. Supposing, as is probable, Parlia- 
ment meets on an early day in February, January 31 would seem 
to be a suitable date for the termination of my engagement. In 
any case you would probably think it convenient to commence the 
new service with the new Session. I take this step with much 
regret, my personal relations with the syndicate, and in a special 
degree with yourself, having been most agreeable and encouraging, 
But the fact is the duties of a London Correspondent, if properly 
fulfilled, are so engrossing and exacting as practically to engage 
every moment of his time. I cannot afford, if I were disposed, 
to do any work with which my name is prominently associated 

otherwise than at my best. I feel I have sustained the effort long 
enough, and shall henceforward concentrate this department of my 
work on my weekly Letter. 
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‘Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the correspondence, 
taking the twelve months through, I have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that, whilst I have kept it going for upwards of ten 
years, during which you have printed innumerable paragraphs 
on personal and political questions of the day, I do not recall any 
case in which you have been obliged to retract a statement—cer- 
tainly none in which the London Letter has involved you in legal 
proceedings. With sincere regard, 

‘I am, yours faithfully, 
‘Henry W. Lucy.’ 


" At this period it was quite time to reef the sails represented 
by my daily work. When I look back at the accomplished tasks 
of a single day, I marvel how it was done—done, too, with apparent 
ease and unfailing regularity. My secretary arrived at 10.30 in 
the morning. By luncheon time—writing for ‘Punch,’ the 
‘Observer,’ the ‘ Weekly Graphic,’ with an occasional magazine 
article thrown in, always a considerable private correspondence 
to conduct—a pretty fair day’s work was completed. Actually 
it was a mere preliminary, a sort of canter before the race began. 
After luncheon I went straight off to the House. On most nights, 
with interval for dinner, I was in my box in the Gallery in close 
touch with what was going on till the House was up. At this 
stage my work was simply doubled. I was a dual personage : 
summary writer for the ‘ Daily News,’ London Correspondent for 
eight important daily papers, each wanting the very best. In 
addition, no slight addition, I spent an hour, sometimes two, in 
the Lobby in conversation with multitudinous friends on both 
sides of the House. As a result I wrote for the ‘Daily News,’ 
in addition to ‘ Pictures in Parliament,’ a separate London Letter, 
rarely less than half a column in length. 

After all it was easy enough. I made ita point of honour never 
to touch my country work till I had done my best for the ‘ Daily 
News.’ That copy despatched with full record up to the current 
moment, I approached my London Letter from a fresh point of 
View, wrote in a different style and, though necessarily dealing with 
the same incidents, produced an article which no one not privy to 
the fact would know was the work of one and the same person. 
Taking up the wondrous tale at a later period of the sitting the 
process was repeated, the ‘ Daily News ’ always being first served. 
One other consequence of my connection with the country 
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newspapers was my solitary appearance in the field of romance. The 

late Mr. Tillotson, proprietor of a Bolton weekly paper that from 
the first took my London Letter, was the manager of a syndicate 
providing fiction for the weekly Press. It was, perhaps, a dubious 
compliment that he should have convinced himself that the writer 
of his London Letter had in him the making of a master of fiction, 
With a light heart and an unrelieved load of work, I accepted a 
commission to write a novel. The result was ‘Gideon Fleyce,’ 
which, after running through the weekly papers, was published 
by Chatto & Windus in three-volume form. It did not incom- 
mode the libraries or the booksellers with a rush of applications, 
But it was favourably received by the Press, and, the first edition 
worked off, the publishers were encouraged to print a cheaper one, 
now out of print. I am proud to remember that one of its warmest 
admirers was the late George Bentley, who frequently urged me 
to write a novel for him. I really had not time. ‘Gideon Fleyce’ 
was written in spare hours and half hours snatched from the eternal 
round of daily work hinted at, and that work had in the mean 
time considerably grown. 

Like all my work, whether for the book world or for newspapers, 
the text of the novel was dictated to a shorthand writer. My time 
being fully engaged through the Session with Parliamentary work, 
I formed the custom, after I had done a pretty stiff morning’s work, 
of going with my secretary into the garden if it. were fine, into 
another room if it were not, and, thus refreshed by change of scene, 
writing a chapter of ‘ Gideon Fleyce.’ 

I remember how my secretary, a lanky Scotchman, lacking 
his countrymen’s love of hard work, used to groan when I started 
upon a new episode of the thrilling story. At first this encouraged 
me, as I thought I recognised in it a burst of emotion uncontrollable 
under the spell of the writing. Too soon I learnt it was a moan of 
disgust at the irrepressible energy that was going on for another 
quarter of an hour, which meant at least an hour’s writing out 
from manuscript. This was rather discouraging, and I put down 
to its influence any exceptionally weak passages in the novel. 

Another appreciative reader was the eminent critic of the 
‘ Atheneum,’ himself a successful novelist. 


‘ The Pines, 11 Putney Hill, 8.W.: July 15, 1904. 
‘Dear Lucy,—I suppose I need not say that both Swinburne 
and I were deeply gratified by your generous words in ‘ Punch,’ 
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and Swinburne wishes to join me in thanking you for them. Should 

you, amid your thousand and one sources of interest and business, 

fnd time to come and see us again, it would give us the greatest 

pleasure. Could you not some time bring Mrs. Lucy to tea? That 
would not take up much time. 

' £7 was successful in getting your two books. I am more per- 


’ maded than ever that, if it so pleased you, you might take a high 


position as a novelist. With kindest regards, 
‘ Believe me to be, 
‘Most sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE WatTts-DUNTON.’ 


The books referred to are ‘Gideon Fleyce ’ and a series of short 
stories taking their title from the opening one, ‘ The Miller’s Niece.’ 


XIII. 


‘THE WORLD’ AND ‘ MAYFAIR.’ 


~ In the summer of July 1874 Edmund Yates started ‘The World.’ 
In a characteristic preface written by himself he announced : ‘ “ The 
World” will be an amusing chronicle of current history divested of the 
nonsense which has hitherto stuck like treacle to public business, so 
that apparently it could not be touched with clean hands. Politics, 
and even Parliamentary proceedings deserving of attention, will 
sometimes be discussed from any point of view from which there is a 
clearer prospect or less of fog than is usual.’ 

Telling in his recollections and experiences the story of the birth 
of the journal, Yates writes: ‘When we were eight months old, a 
powerful reinforcement came to me in the person of Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy, whose admirable Parliamentary sketches, ‘‘ Under the Clock,” 
instantly commanded attention.’ 

It was a note from Yates asking me to call at his private 
residence, then in Cavendish Square, which led to my being recruited 
on the new journal already beginning to make a stir. I do not think 
I was at the time personally known to Yates. If so, the acquaintance 
was slight. He told me later that his attention had been drawn to 
my work by the publication in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of a series 
of articles entitled ‘Men and Manners in Parliament,’ purporting 
to be written by the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds. They were 
reprinted in book form by Tinsley, wko I hope made something out of 
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the business. The Press received the book with encouraging appre- 
ciation. « But I suppose, as I never got a penny for it, the public 
did not rush to buy it. 

» Yates offered me what I regarded as a dazzling wage of four guineas 
for a sort of weekly chronicle of Parliamentary proceedings. From 
the first it had assigned to it the place of honour in the lively journal, 
and at the commencement of the next Session (1876) he, as he put it 
in a pleasant letter, desiring to share with his colleagues the prosperity 
of ‘The World,’ nearly doubled my salary, making it, for its length, 
probably the most highly priced contribution to the weekly Press, 

Every effort was made on Yates’s part and my own to preserve 
the anonymity of the contribution. It was publicly disclosed in 
connection with an action for libel brought against the paper by an 
Orange M.P., one Charles Lewis. Shortly after the Parliament of 
1874 was summoned he began to push himself to the front in a manner 
from which the fine taste and sensibility of the House of Commons 
instinctively revolts. I freely descanted upon his mannerism, inci- 
dentally noting his attire, which bewrayed the man. He ever presented 
himself in black frock coat and trousers, in summer or winter relieved 
by a white waistcoat. There was no reason why he should not, 
even in wintry weather, wear a white waistcoat. Somehow or other, 
to an impressionable mind, it completed the distaste created by the 
stumpy figure, the hard face adorned with mutton-chop whiskers, 
and the raucous voice. 

In his organised effort to keep himself to the front, Lewis tried a 
fall with Robert Lowe and came heavily to the ground. On another 
occasion he raised a case of breach of privilege, and moved that the 
printers of two of the London morning papers should be brought to 
the Bar of the House charged with the crime of having reported the 
proceedings of the Select Committee on Foreign Loans. It was, of 
course, an absurdity, proceedings in Select Committees being reported 
as regularly as debates in Parliament. But privilege is in some respects 
analogous to the monster created by Frankenstein. Being formally 
invoked, it for a while dominated the House, wasted an hour of 
public time, resulting in the printers, who were bodily brought to the 
Bar, being begged to go away and say nothing more about it. 

) These and other banalities on the part of the Member for London- 
derry were commented upon in ‘Clock’ articles, much to the 
amusement of the House. Lewis at length brought an action for 
libel against ‘The World.’ It was tried before Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, an ominous circumstance, since it was no secret he 
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hated Edmund Yates and all his works. But he was obliged to 
admit that there was no case to go before a jury, and the action 
came to swift conclusion. 

My connection with ‘The World’ lasted only two Sessions. 
It was lucrative and honourable. With the audacity of com- 
parative youth I thought I could do better on my own account. In 
December 1877 appeared the first number of ‘ Mayfair,’ a sixpenny 
weekly, of which I was editor, with half share in the proprietorship. 
The scheme of the new venture was set forth in the following 
passage from the prospectus :— 

‘Mayfair’ starts free from obligations either to persons or to party. Those 
concerned are not insensible to the attraction of the possibility of making a 
fortune out of the pecuniary venture, and have elaborated commercial machinery 
which may effect that desirable end. But none primarily look to live by the 
journal, the founders being chiefly solicitous to acquire a medium through which 
they may speak plainly and honestly on public questions with the bearings of 
which they chance to be specially familiar. That this may be done without 
outraging good taste—that facts may be stated plainly, and arguments advanced 
boldly, without invading the privacy of life, or justifying the charge of vulgarity— 
is a task to the accomplishment of which the writers of ‘ Mayfair’ devote them- 
selves with some confidence. 


What was at the time a novelty in this class of weekly papers was 
the illustration of the text by freely drawn sketches as often as 
possible done from life. 

The idea was to have a paper equal to ‘The World’ in literary 
style, but free from the spice of devilry which occasionally flashed 
across its pages and shocked good people. It turned out that it was 
just this particular flavouring that made ‘The World’ palatable. 
‘Mayfair’ was served by a staff some of whom have since risen to 
high distinction. Amongst them is a learned judge whose Court is 
to-day constantly illuminated with those scintillations of humour 
that did not save ‘ Mayfair ’ from gradual decay and an early grave. 
Another constant contributor, for a while acting as assistant- 
editor, was Dr. Hueffer, who from the modest level of * Mayfair ’ 
stepped into the chair of theatrical critic of ‘The Times.’ Henry 

J. Byron later filled that position on ‘Mayfair,’ John Corlett, 
the ‘Pink ’Un,’ not yet blushing to find itself famous, writing 
weekly on the Turf. Mr. George Cave, K.C., Recorder of Guildford, 
Member for the Kingston Division of Surrey, told me only the 
other day that among his chiefest treasures is a copy of an article he 
contributed to ‘ Mayfair.’ He has since established a high reputation 
in his profession as editor of ‘ Sweet’s Conveyancing ’ and ‘Gale on 
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Easements.’ Reviewing his literary achievements he thinks tenderly 
of the article in ‘ Mayfair ’ and the two guineas it brought him. 

I have mentioned Christie Murray, not yet developed as a 
novelist. Edmund Gosse, now throned in the Library of the House 
of Lords, was another who kept up the style and authority of 
‘Mayfair.’ But it never paid. On the contrary, the joint pro- 
prietors lost pretty heavily. My partner was Joseph Cowen, 
Member for Newcastle, a man of generous mind and vast wealth, to 
whom the loss of a few thousands was, as the buyer said, ‘ Naught.’ 
I hadn’t many thousands to lose. What I had went to meet 
expenses. It is at least to the credit of the derelict that, with the 
exception of Cowen and myself, no one lost a penny by the enter. 
prise. On weekly pay-days every claim was met. 

My withdrawal from the staff of ‘The World ’ did not interfere 
with friendly relations with the editor and proprietor. There 
was a little friction at first, but it was smoothed away by a jest. 
I invented the title of the Parliamentary article, ‘ Under the Clock 
by One of the Hands,’ with occasional interpolation by ‘The 
Other One.’ At the end of the second year the article was closely 
bound up with my identity. It seemed natural and proper that if 
Yates continued to have a Parliamentary article it should start with 
afresh name. He, however, opened the new Session with what pur- 
ported to be a continuance of the old series. I wrote complaining 
that someone was ‘ masquerading in my clothes.’ 

“My dear Lucy,’ he wrote in swift reply, ‘there is no one on 
our staff whom your clothes would fit.’ 

Across the broad acres of streets that separated our residences 
I fancied I could hear Yates’s hearty guffaw as he penned and 
posted this quip. Next to himself, I do not think anyone enjoyed 
it more than its innocent object. 

The new series did not take on with readers of ‘ The World’ and 
was presently dropped, my place of honour on the front page of 
the paper being filled by a political article from the brilliant pen of 
Frank Hill. 

It is a pleasure to recall the fact that some years later, when 
announcement of discontinuance of my daily London Letter was 
made, Yates wrote warmly inviting me to resume my old connection 
with the paper, or as he put it, ‘ Wind up the Clock and Set the 
Hands Going Again.’ It would have been a pleasure to me to return 
to the fold. But with ‘Toby’s Diary’ going in ‘ Punch,’ the ‘ Cross 
Bench’ article a prominent feature in the ‘ Observer,’ not to mention 
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‘Pictures in Parliament’ in the ‘ Daily News,’ I felt I could hardly 
hope to realise the glowing expectation expressed by Yates, and so 
declined. 

Always a hard worker, I never toiled so terribly as during my 
two years’ connection with ‘ Mayfair.’ I had no knowledge of the 
commercial side of the business and no help from the successive 
holders of the position of advertisement agents. Indeed one helped 
himself from our not lavishly supplied coffers. I transferred the 
‘Clock ’ articles from ‘ The World’ under the title ‘On the Watch.’ 
Besides that, I wrote most of the paragraphs constituting ‘ The 
Chat of the Fair,’ reviewed books, read all proofs, saw the paper 
to press, in addition to fulfilling the ordinary editorial function of 
planning the scheme of the paper each week and assigning various 
contributions to particular writers. 

This would have been a fair week’s work had I otherwise been 
disengaged. But the task of conducting, practically single-handed, 
a high-class weekly paper was merely an addition to the regular 
work of the week. I was concurrently manager of the Parliamen- 
tary corps of the ‘ Daily News,’ and wrote a daily summary varying 
in length from one column to two. Life in the House of Commons 
was a different thing then from the placid process of to-day. The 
Speaker took the Chair regularly at four o’clock, and no one knew 
when he would quit it and relieve the Press Gallery from further 
attendance. All-night sittings were of regular occurrence. To get 
home to_bed before two o’clock in the morning was a rare luxury, 
suggesting a comparatively idle day. By Saturday morning the 
average labourer in this particular vineyard would gratefully 
seize the opportunity of lying in bed for an extra hour or two and 
making holiday till Monday. As for me, whatever hour I got home 
from the House of Commons on Saturday morning, I was up and 
off to the Strand so as to be at my desk in the ‘ Mayfair ’ office at 
ten o’clock. I remained there till seven or eight in the evening, 
hard at work all the time. 


(To be continued.) 














‘THE DUKE,’ 


I THINK I never have felt so old in my life as I did the other day 
when on turning over the contents of an old desk filled with old 
letters I came upon one that gave the account of a dinner at Walmer 
Castle, with the date of November 11, 1850, and exclaiming ‘ Here’s 
one, all about the Duke!’ was aware of the cold inquiry ‘ What 
Duke?’ from someone present. I had to answer rather stiffly, 
“In my day everyone simply said “The Duke,” and everyone 
understood at once who that was.’ 

The letter was to his mother from my brother Bertie E. M. 
Gordon, who, I think, had been appointed about that time Brigade 
Major at Chester (an appointment which lasted three years). This, 
and the invitation to dine at Walmer, seem to show that his conduct 
at the wreck of the Abercrombie Robinson, eight years before, had 
not then been forgotten by the Commander-in-Chief. 

There were five brothers, two in the Navy, two in the Army, 
and the eldest in diplomacy. Of the two soldiers, one—Bertie— 
entered the 91st Regiment when he was sixteen, and he loved and 
believed in it to the end. With the 91st (which in 1864 resumed 
the title of 91st Argyllshire Highlanders) he served in the native 
wars in South Africa, in Greece, and for some years in India. He 
had been unsuccessful in his applications and disappointed in his 
ardent wish to join the Army in the Crimea. With broken health 
he retired at last, as colonel, and the short space that remained 
of his life was devoted to the building up of a beautiful church— 
St. Mary of the Rock—upon his father’s estate in Aberdeenshire. 

The second soldier-brother, youngest of the five, became 
colonel of his regiment—the 60th Royal Rifles—having served 
in the Sikh War in India (at the Siege of Mooltan, &c.). He was 
major-general when he died. Of the two sailors, one attained the 
rank of admiral. He served his country in several of her Majesty’s 
ships, and commanded the Sanspareil at the Siege of Sevastopol. 
He also died full of years and honours. The lot of the second 
sailor had been perhaps happiest of all. He lost his life in the 
attempt to carry a rope to shore in order to save the ship’s com- 
pany when H.M.S. Challenger was wrecked on the rocks off the 
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coast of Chili in 1835. For this service he had volunteered, although 
only @ midshipman of nineteen, after two seamen had been drowned 
when the first boat had capsized in the surf. 

The eldest of the five retired, and died after many years in 
diplomacy and as Minister in various European Courts. Thus 
the once close-knit brotherhood broke up. The firm, loyal bond 
had not been loosened until after each one of the five brothers 
had done his worldly task, ‘ ta’en his wages and gone home.’ 

There still exists a careful little memorandum (pencilled on a 
shabby old half-sheet of Army and Navy Club paper of the day) 
of Bertie Gordon’s first interview in 1845 with the Duke. The 
memorandum bears perhaps a somewhat old-fashioned aroma of 
hero-worship. This, however, with a perhaps still less modern 
sense of chivalry, was amongst the writer’s chief characteristics. 
It found expression in his deep religious feeling and in the most 
devoted family affection; and since he was every inch a soldier, 
so it was that during all his life the two great heroes of his highest 
dreams were Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. The 91st 
were quartered, some time in the ’thirties, at St. Helena. And as 
a child I still recall the vivid impression made by hearing my mother 
read aloud some of his home letters from the island. They recorded 
his romantic musings and long solitary walks near the place where 
all that was left of the great Emperor—the empty husk of a genius 
whose storms once shook the world—lay low in the ground. 
A cutting from the willow, from one of its frail, hopeless branches 
that swept the grass above Napoleon’s quiet bed, was brought 
from St. Helena when my brother returned to England with the 
regiment. It was planted in our riverside garden not far from 
Hampton Court. I remember the long, slender, brown twig ; 
and afterwards the fine green tree to which in a few short years it 
grew. 

My brother wrote from Cape Town to his mother on September 7, 
1842, giving her the story of the wreck of the transport Abercrombie 
Robinson : 


My Dear Moruer,—I have promised you a fuller account of 
our having been driven ashore in Table Bay. 

On Thursday night, the 25th of August, we dropped anchor. 
On that evening our two field officers, Colonel Lindsay and Major 
Lamont, had landed, and left me my own master. The wind was 
blowing. strong, but we had both cables out, and it did not seem 
to blow stronger than on the preceding days. For the first time 
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since the commencement of the voyage we had lighted a fire in let 

the cuddy stove. We had a joint of good fresh meat (a great bei 

treat) and lots of vegetables, and made a very good dinner. We Thi 

enjoyed too the quiet of our little party. tha 
At half-past ten Mrs. Ward retired to her cabin. It was then We 

beginning to blow hard, but we landsmen had no apprehensions, 

The Captain, however, had early foreseen a coming storm, and cal 

was on deck consulting his barometer frequently; this was his 

falling. the 
At eleven, the ship pitching heavily, we felt the first bump 

on the ground ; but it was so evidently amidships and on the keel cal 

that we knew no damage could be done by it. We had thirteen ou 

feet under the keel. The Captain was very anxious; a sullen, off 

spitting rain, the wind increasing. I asked him what he thonght wi 

of it. Wringing his hands and with a look up to the sky, he told tit 

me that we were in danger ; that for the present the ship was safe 

enough, and the bumping did not injure her, for that the sounding 

of the well, which was done constantly, showed no increase of 

water. HowI pitied him! For I held old Young in great regard, on 

He had won all hearts, and had also proved himself a thorough or 

sailor. The loss of his fine ship might prove hisruin. Hetoldme § be 

that if he found the depth of water increase in the pump-well, he By 

must then slip her cables and run her ashore. The bumping ol 

went on, and about twelve Captain Ward went below to bring up W 

his wife and child, naturally thinking that they would feel less w 

alarm in the cuddy than when alone in their cabin. Every half- al 

hour, or at less intervals, the pitching of the ship would increase, a 

and then she felt the ground. At last I thought it necessary to tl 

have all the officers who were on board up and ready for emergencies. 0 

I likewise sent to call the Sergeant-Major and the orderly non- ¢ 

commissioned officers, with particular orders, however, that they d 

were only to be in readiness, and not to rouse the men. The v 

wind continued to increase, and in consequence the roll of the 

sea into the Bay. But we held on to our anchors, and they held 

the ground. Every five minutes he consulted the barometer, but 

with no good result, for it continued to fall. Our little party was 

assembled round the cuddy fire from twelve till two on the morning 

of the 28th; the Captain and the first mate walked the deck in 

restless anxiety. The rushing of the storm through the rigging 

was tremendous. Ward and I were likewise on deck. I asked the 


Captain what he really thought of it, and what he intended to do. 
He told me that if the wind and sea did not increase, he thought 
the ship would hold on, and that as she had not suffered from the 
bumping she had already gone through there was little danger to 
be apprehended ; but if she dragged on her anchors, or if he found 
she made water, it would then be necessary to cut her adrift, and 
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being in the same state, we had hopes that it would not be worse. 

Through both decks sleep and silence reigned. I told the officers 
that I did not require them to remain up longer, and recommended 
Ward to advise Mrs. Ward to return to her cabin. 

Ward and I remained up an hour longer, when the Captain 
came into the cuddy and, with an expression of greater hope on 
his face, told me that he really thought we should ride it out, and 
that therefore it was not necessary for us to remain up. 

Ward then went below, and, the Captain having promised to 
call me in case of necessity, I also prepared to go to bed. I raked 
out the fire and had half undressed in my own cabin, which opened 
off the cuddy, when I heard a noise like a loud crack, accompanied 
with the ship swinging round, and a sound of straining of all her 
timbers. The Captain rushed in, and cried : 

‘Captain Gordon, the cable has gone ! ’ 

‘T’ll be out immediately,’ said I. 

So dressing again, I came on deck. The sight was an appalling 
one. The troops had been by this crash all roused, and some fifty 
or sixty had already reached the deck. I observed a look of wild 
bewilderment on their faces, and a few almost naked, ready for a 
swim. Under the impression that some bad characters might, in 
our present extremity, make an attack upon the spirit stores, 
which were on the orlop or lower deck, my first order was, ‘ Every 
man to leave the orlop deck,’ but five minutes after, the larboard 
chain, not able to bear the strain longer, snapped likewise, and 
away she went before the hurricane, for it had increased to this, to 
the sandy beach under her lee. The Captain then advised me to 
order every man below, which I did; and ke himself, with all the 
crew, took shelter likewise under the poop deck, for now it was 
dangerous to remain on deck, owing to the masts, spars, and rigging, 
which were expected to go every moment. 

Having seen the deck clear of soldiers, I went below, anxious to 

pass through the people and try to allay their fears. The women’s 
quarter was the first I visited. They, poor creatures, showed 
among them every different symptom of the work of terror on 
woman’s heart. There were some calm and resigned, but most 
were shrieking wildly, sending their prayers to Heaven with piercing 
energy. Some remained sitting by their berths or in them; the 
rest were huddled together, half dressed and terror-stricken, their 
children crowding round their helpless mothers, and seeming to 
wonder they could get no assistance from them. Feeling that the 
effect of all these evidences of alarm could not but be dangerous 
on some of my young soldiers, I appealed to them in a few 
words, which at once worked a marvellous effect on the poor 
creatures... 
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‘Women, this is the only time you can be of real use to us, and 
that is by keeping yourselves quiet and not spreading fear among 
us.’ 

They were quieted ; they seemed to trust me. 

I posted a strong guard on the steward’s store-room and fore 
hatchway, with orders about the liquor, and then essayed to keep 
the men from crowding up from the orlop to the gun deck. With 
other men—with men placing less confidence in their officer than 
they did in me—this might have been a difficult task. But I had 
only to give the order; I had only, as it were, to show myself 
among them—they were satisfied; whatever I wished was done, 
And so complete was the confidence that I only ordered what was 
best for the common good that many in the orlop deck returned 
to their hammocks. Meanwhile, you must remember that the 
lost ship was bounding from shock to shock, with her broadside 
to the wind and waves, as she drove with many a heavy crash to 
the beach. The heavy seas broke over her side and poured down 
the hatchways. Her timbers seemed to open from each other at 
every lurch over, and her beams to wrench out of their places, 
This was one of our most awful moments, for we could not know 
to what exact point of the beach we were driving—and we did 
know that a reef of rocks ran out from the most probable part. 
And so violent were the shocks with which her broadside struck 
the ground that the whole frame of the ship seemed to quiver and 
to be compressed together, as if she had been made of pasteboard. 
It was a moment when human arm or human ingenuity could do 
or devise nothing for us; when our fine old sailor of a Captain 
remained quiet and motionless; when many, many of our young 
fellows thought destruction was not far off; and yet it was during 
these moments that the quiet—ay, and order—of a parade-ground 
prevailed. They listened to my words, and seemed to long for my 
return among them as every now and then I went through and 
along the decks. 

At length the ship seemed to have driven well into the shallow 
water, and the Captain began to work with his men to send out the 
whole of each chain and part from it altogether, so that no drag 
might be on the ship to prevent her driving as high as possible 
on the beach. But now the hurricane of the tempest and of the 
waters increased tenfold, and to add to the terrors of these hours 
one of the most awful storms of thunder and lightning of the most 
vivid description began to rage over us. Everybody here says 
that they never saw such lightning or heard such peals of thunder. 
After the weight of the sea and wind combined seemed unable to 
drive the ship higher on the beach, and before she had made a bed 
for herself in the sand, she continued for at least an hour to roll 
over to the weather and to the shore alternately with the rising 
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and receding surges. Every now and then a sea broke over us and 
came rushing down the hatchways. 

During this period I stationed myself under the main hatchway 
on the orlop deck, and here stood my old and attached friend 
(shill. It was the most central part of the ship, and it was better 
to be among the men of the lowest deck, to prevent the panic 
which might strike them if they fancied that they, who were in 
the part of the ship from whence escape in the event of her breaking 
up would be most difficult, were deserted by their officers. Although 
this was my headquarters, as it were, yet every ten minutes I 
left my post to go round both decks and give that comfort to the 

or fellows which I saw that my presence gave. At one time I 
bethought me of Mrs. Ward, and repaired to her cabin. I had at 
the commencement begged Ward to devote himself to her; and 
this he did, for he never left her side; nor did I care, during the 
rest of the time the troops remained on the wreck, to call on him for 
assistance. I found them with their child in their cabin, and was 
greeted at once by Mrs. Ward with the anxious inquiry, ‘Oh, 
Captain Gordon, is the danger over?’ Ward looked all despair. 
I could not say what I did not feel—that danger there was 
none, and could only reply ‘that our trust must be in God’s 
mercy.’ 

Finding the cuddy out of which my cabin door opened filled 
with the ship’s company, it struck me that in the confusion the 
cabins in that part of the ship might be plundered ; and accordingly 
I secured whatever money I had on board, and on my return to 
our post advised Cahill to do the same. He was a great comfort 
to me during the most critical moments of our dangerous position. 
And then when, for a few minutes, thought would turn to home, 
and when a feeling of dire desolation crept over the mind, at the 
reflection of what would be the sufferings of you dear ones should 
another be taken from you by another wreck, his calm and deep 
resignation to whatever God might will, his peaceful assurance 
that what for some time appeared our impending deaths would 
usher his soul to heaven and Christ—then, I say, my spirit too 
was calmed. 

There was another beautiful instance of Religion’s power to 
strengthen and render fearless the soul in the hour of peril. A poor 
weak woman, wife of one of our sergeants, whose life had been for 
months despaired of and who for some time had never left her 
cot—she, with her young family surrounding her bed, ceased not 
to speak to them and to all within sound of her voice words of 
religious hope and comfort. 

At about six the thunder and lightning ceased. A heavy rain 
came on, and the hope of safety at length dawned upon us. The 
wind began to fall a little, and the ship, although dreadfully 
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wrenched, was evidently settling into her bed in the sand, for she 
did not heave over so much. 

At half-past six I went on deck again to see what our position 
was with regard to the shore, and brought down below deck the 
cheering intelligence that daylight was beginning to dawn, and 
that we appeared to be close to the shore. 

At a little after half-past six the ship had become comparatively 
steady, except when a heavy mass of water made her heave over 
to the shore—and I allowed some of the men to come up. We 
could just distinguish the indistinct forms of a few people on the 
beach opposite to us. 

By seven o'clock I allowed all who liked to come on deck, 
A furious and heavy surf was raging round us and the wind stil] 
blew with violence; but, provided our ship held together, all 
appearances were in our favour. There was still a grey haze over 
the land, through which now two or three hundred people could 
be discerned, some on horseback, watching our situation with 
eager anxiety. 

But there was a sight, not a quarter of a mile off, which was 
almost sufficient to distract our attention from our own impending 
dangers. The Waterloo, a convict ship, had like ourselves been 
driven from her anchorage, and just outside the line of breakers 
had been able to bring up again on three cables. But there she was, 
pitching tremendously, and our experienced Captain, taking hold 
of my arm and pointing to her, said, ‘That man ought to slip 
her cables and run her ashore; she will go to pieces.’ It has 
since been ascertained that the first mate, who was in command, 
did try to slip his cables, but the bolts or shackles would not 
move. 

At this moment a firing of small-arms commenced, and the 
horrible idea gained among us that the soldiers’ guard on board 
were firing down on the convicts to keep them below. It was not 
so much the reflection that the soldiers were obliged thus to quell 
the mutiny of the convicts, but it was the indescribable feeling 
of awe and admiration with which such an exhibition of the stern 
discipline of the British Army filled the mind. A dreadful and 
inevitable death seemed to impend over both guard and prisoner ; 

that death would soon reduce both to a common and undistinguish- 
able level. But yet the British soldier, faithful to his trust, was 
doing there his duty, unrestrained by any reflection of expediency, 
unshaken even by the consideration that in a few short minutes 
the sentence he was executing on his fellow-creature might per- 
chance rise in judgment against him at the bar of their common 
God. (We afterwards heard that our idea was an erroneous one ; 
the firing of small-arms was resorted to as a signal of distress.) 
The morning having cleared, preparations were made for 
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sending a line on shore, and grog and biscuit served out to all on 


Three successive attempts to send a line on shore failed. 
first by a man who was a first-rate swimmer trying to carry one 
tied round his waist ; he failed owing to the immense power of the 
back draught of water. A line tied to the lifebuoy, in a similar 
manner, got no further than the ship’s head. A shot fired off with 
a line attached likewise failed. At length thé second cutter was 
lowered with five seamen. She was watched with much anxiety, 
and, bounding over the rolling breakers, she was tossed safely on 
the beach. 

By this means two large hawsers, attached to anchors in the 

sand, were made fast to the ship, and presently we observed two 
large surf boats being conveyed in waggons along the beach towards 
us. We could plainly distinguish the General and all his Staff, 
with all the officers of the garrison, foremost among the crowd of 
at least two thousand people and more who were assembled. Very 
few seemed to care to watch the convict ship, as it was thought 
she would certainly be able to hold on, and the belief was the 
wind would fall with the advancing day. 
' And now I intended to assemble the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and to read the service of thanksgiving to the 
whole of the troops; but the first surf boat being launched in 
quicker time than I thought possible, and from the still threatening 
appearance of the weather, I saw that every moment might prove 
only too precious (as the Captain had no confidence whatever in 
the ship holding together until dark), and proceeded to make 
arrangements for the disembarkation, which were shortly done as 
follows. The women and children to disembark first, the sick 
second, the detachments of the 27th Regiment and Cape Mounted 
Rifles third, the 91st by companies, according as the lot should be 
drawn ; and first, I made the lot be drawn as to which wing should 
first disembark. The right wing gained the draw. Then the 
companies of the right wing drew. The men to disembark with 
their new clothing and great-coats on, their knapsacks on their 
backs, and with their arms and accoutrements. This disembarka- 
tion did not commence until half-past eight, and the women, children, 
and sick were not out of the ship until ten. Of these there were at 
least a hundred ; and of the latter, two men and one woman were 
in an utterly helpless state. One of the sick men was suffering 
from the effects of the dreadful typhus fever, which had so fatally 
—— us, and we scarcely hoped that he would reach the shore 
alive, rein 

After the first boatload (the boat carried thirty persons) of the 
first company for disembarkation had left the ship’s side, one of 
the two boats, which up to that hour had been employed in our 
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disembarkation, was taken away from our wreck, to be employed— 
alas! but too fruitlessly—in endeavouring to save the lives of the 
soldiers, crew, and convicts on board the Waterloo. During all 
our own pressing anxieties we were, now and then, able to tum 
our eyes towards our hapless companion. Up to ten o’clock she 
held on to her anchors, pitching tremendously just outside the 
line of breakers. On shore it was thought that she would ride it 
out. Our Captain knew that this was impossible. I was at the 
lee gangway, superintending the filling and departure of each boat, 
when a little after ten old Young, who was near, called my attention 
to the Waterloo. Her cables had one after the other parted, and 
there she was turned with her broadside to the heavy surf, which, 
while it rolled her from side to side with tremendous violence, was 
unable to drive her high into the shoal water. The wind by this 
time had a little increased. Through its deafening roar, combined 
with the loud and furious lashing of the resistless surf, no sounds 
of the human voice, raised to its highest pitch of mortal agony, 
could reach the ear; but we saw too fearful evidence that piercing 
sounds were raised to Heaven with all the intensity of despair 
when we know that the human arm is powerless to save. Suddenly 
her mainmast went by the board and, in rolling over, tore up part 
of the quarter-deck with it, and there disclosed clusters of doomed 
wretches, clinging to every plank and spar which, holding on to 
others, seemed to give a better chance of safety. One small boat 
gallantly pushed through the surf, but dared not approach too 
close to the dissolving wreck and the crowds who would have 
rushed into her. 

The surf boat which had been taken from us had by this time 
arrived, and, a rope having been got ashore from one part of the 
wreck, succeeded in saving many. Many an able swimmer leaped 
into the boiling surge, but his strength availed him nothing there, 
for so rapidly did the rotten coffin in which these poor creatures 
had been embarked break up that the masses of floating beams 
and spars, dashing violently against each other, soon rendered 
unavailing all a swimmer’s art. In twenty minutes from the 
time her masts went over the side not one fragment of the treacherous 
sepulchre, which twenty-four hours before bore all the semblance 
of a good ship, held together to testify that a ship had once floated 
on the waters. Oh! what a scene of fear and awe our eyes had 
to look upon! Out of more than three hundred souls about two 
hundred died then and there. One poor woman, out of several 
on board, alone was saved. They were the wives of the soldiers 
of the guard, and she lost her husband and her children. About 
eighty or ninety were saved. The thousands assembled on the 
shore, before whose eyes this scene of horror had been enacted, a8 
if satiated with the sight of all this mortal agony, cared not to 
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remain to witness our fate. Only a few in comparison remained 
to watch and help us. 

, Whether it was the sight he had just seen, or the hourly 
increasing violence of the gale, or any knowledge that he had of 
our own ship’s precarious state, I know not, but in answer to my 

uestions the Captain assured me that he could not answer for 
the Abercrombie holding together till night. Moreover, they had 
taken one of the two surf boats from us, and after no further chance 
remained of saving life on the scene of the Waterloo’s destruction, 
they did not bring this boat back to our wreck, in spite of my earnest 
messages sent ashore by every boat that went off. 

I decided on sacrificing the men’s knapsacks and the officers’ 
light baggage, and ordered that the arms alone should be sent 
down the ship’s side. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Ward and her child left us with her 
husband. She had behaved remarkably well. 

At twelve the Adjutant came on board with an order from the 
Colonel on shore, ‘ that I was not to attempt to send the men off 
by companies, but just as they came.’ I told the Adjutant that to 
that order I would pay no attention, nor would I suffer the inter- 
ference of any officer of whatever rank who was not on board the 
wreck, sharing my responsibilities as well as my danger. Our dis- 
embarkation now went on regularly, and as fast as one boat could 
do the work. About twenty-four men were crowded into her, with 
their arms, at each trip. At a little before three in the afternoon I 
saw the last batch of the last company safely over the ship’s side, 
and repaired for five minutes to my own cabin, where Cochrane 
and I had lived together for three months. My faithful servant 
had, with the assistance of another man, stowed away everything 
he could, so that in the event, which we did not expect, of the ship 
holding together, my property might yet be saved. I opened a 
drawer in my chest in which letters and papers and journals and 
other (to me) precious remembrances were kept, and looked at 
them, hesitating whether I might not make an effort to carry them 
ashore. In that drawer were two Bibles. One the gift of my 
father years ago, when he presented each of us boys with one ; 
the other the gift of one to whom it had belonged from girlhood, 
and by whom it had been given to me as the last solemn witness of 
as true a love as fate ever doomed to be unaccomplished. For 
some moments conflicting, painful thoughts made me hesitate. 
Thrice did I take her Bible and leave the other, and twice returned 
it, until at last the remembrance of who she now is and the thought 
of how our poor Richard’s Bible was so strangely restored to his 
family, just seven years after his shipwreck and death, decided me 
on taking its fellow, and leaving all else for the destruction which 
we felt that night must bring upon our ship. 
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The Sergeant-Major and a corporal of my own company, who 
had both refused to leave the wreck until I did, and a few others, 
now alone remained. With these and Lieutenant Black, the agent, 
I at length went down the ship’s side and, like the rest of us, made 
our passage through the surf safely to shore. There the General 
and the greater part of the officers were. Ducat took me up to 
Sir George Napier, a fine old soldier, who, shaking hands with 
me, said, ‘Captain Gordon, you have done well,’ and then pro- 
ceeded to say that Cochrane and I were to take up our quarters at 
Government House until we got into barracks, and that his sons 
would provide us with clothes. All that I brought on shore was 
my watch, money, and a few articles of linen in a bundle, a spy- 
glass, prayer-book, and Bible. 

The whole of the men had ere this reached the barracks, and 
much needed rest after this tiring and anxious day. As Cochrane 
and I walked up to the town, from which we were two miles off, 
the sense of the awful death which had overtaken so many of our 
shipwrecked fellow-sufferers, and from which ourselves had but 
just escaped, made a deep and solemn impression on the mind, 
Every face we met shocked this sense ; for it appeared to us, how- 
ever really grave, to wear an expression of too much gaiety. Before 
repairing to our comfortable quarters at Government House we 
went to barracks, to satisfy ourselves that the company was as 
comfortably provided for as circumstances would admit. And 
there the poor fellows would not be restrained from hoisting me on 
their shoulders and carrying me with hurrahing and cheers through 
the barracks. 

Good-bye, 
Your affectionate son, ~ 
‘ BERTIE GORDON. 

There were seven hundred souls on board, nearly a hundred 
of them women and children, besides sick and dying, and about 
five hundred troops belonging to the reserve battalion of the 91st 
and other regiments. 

Two or three days after the wreck (August 29), Lieut. Cannon, 
of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, writes from Cape Town : 


During the Saturday night and Sunday morning we were 
awakened by heavy firing among the shipping, and at daylight 
perceived our unfortunate ship, with seven hundred souls on board, 
on a sandbank, and a heavy sea breaking over her, her cables having 
snapped during the gale. About a cable’s length and a half from 
her, the convict ship Waterloo likewise was ashore, but beating 
heavily upon the rocks. She was so close to us that we could hear 
the cries of the poor creatures for help, but, alas ! they were beyond 
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any chance of assistance, the two boats being for a time employed 
in saving our people. At last the mizzen and main masts went 
over the side; the ship immediately hove round with her broad- 
side exposed to the tremendous sea. Several of us rode into the 
sea as far as we could to endeavour to pick up some that each 
successive wave washed from the weather rigging; but suddenly 
a sea came on, and in an instant the ship opened and split into 
ten thousand pieces. The scene, as you can imagine, was now 
horrible. Such a sight I pray I may never again witness. To 
conclude this melancholy description, I must tell you that only 
Mrs. Leigh and fourteen out of thirty of the 90th are alive. Of 
the convicts and ship’s crew, it is supposed at present that more 
than two hundred perished. One hundred and seventy-five bodies 
have been picked up on the beach; many were beaten to death 
amongst the rocks and fragments of the wreck. Our ship, being 
imbedded in the sand, remained steady, and by the assistance of 
the large shore boats, and the splendid conduct and example of 
Captain Bertie Gordon, of the 91st, who was in command of the 
troops on that awful night, the whole of the women and children 
and troops and sailors were safely landed on Sunday evening. 
I rejoice in having been so fortunate as to make the acquaintance 
of such an intrepid and excellent officer as Captain Gordon. Under 
his orders this young battalion fell in on the opening decks of the 
ship (with death in a most frightful form before them) as steadily 
as on ordinary occasions ; and I am assured that during the night, 
while the ship was striking heavily and they were expecting she 
would go to pieces as the convict ship did, the men were as quiet 
and orderly as possible. It was quite frightful to see the boats 
filled with shrieking women and children, stretching out their 
arms to us on shore, in the furious sea that was boiling and surging 
over the ship and threatening to swamp the boats they were in. 

That noble fellow, Captain Gordon, after providing for the 
women and children, disembarked the lads (of the Cape Regiment), 
and then the detachment of the 27th, before he suffered one of his 
own men to put foot over the side. The companies of the 91st 
then drew lots, and disembarked regularly. He was himself almost 
the last to quit the poor old ship that had carried us so far. 


It was not until August 1844 that the Commander-in-Chief 
knew any particulars of the wreck. The narrative was then 
forwarded to him by Sir George Napier (from the Cape), to whom 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset sent the following copy of the Duke’s 
Minute, which had been written with his own hand on the narrative 
after perusing it. 
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Horse Guards: August 15, 1844, 


‘I have never read anything so satisfactory as this Report. 

‘It is highly creditable not only to Captain Bertie Gordon and 
the officers and troops concerned, but to the Service in which such 
an instance has occurred of discretion and of firmness in an officer in 
command, and of confidence, good order, discipline, and obedience 
in all under his direction, even to the women and children. Captain 
Bertie Gordon and all concerned deserve the highest approbation, 
and I will not forget their good conduct. 

‘I wish I had received this statement after the misfortune 
occurred. 

‘ The approbation of the Publick which must have been given to 
this remarkable instance of good conduct in all, and of the beneficial 
effects resulting from it, would have been satisfactory to the feelings 
of alJ, and to their friends. 

‘ As it is, I will take an early opportunity of laying before her 
Majesty this most interesting narrative; and I will not fail as 
opportunities offer to draw her Majesty’s gracious attention to 
those whose conduct is the subject of it.’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Firzroy Somerser. 
Major-General Sir George Napier, K.C.B. 


The Duke may have been ‘The Iron Duke,’ but he always 
loved the children; and my mother happened to be an especial 
favourite. I suppose my grandmother had written to the Duke 
at this time about her grandson; for amongst my old letters is 
this one addressed to Lady Albinia Cumberland at Hampton Court 
Palace : 

London: October 29, 1844. 

I assure you, my dear Lady Albinia, that I was delighted 
when I heard that Captain Bertie Gordon, of whose conduct I had 
so much reason to approve, was the son of my old friend, who, 
however, I am convinced, cannot recollect me, but whom I per 
fectly recollect but little more than an infant in her nurse’s arms, 
and who was at that time very partial to me; delighted as I was 
with her. I did not fail to lay before the Queen the reports of 
his conduct, which had made such an impression on my mind; 
and her Majesty expressed her high approbation of it; and I will 
not fail to remind her Majesty of the same as opportunities of 
promoting Captain Gordon in the Service may offer. 
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I perfectly recollect having had the advantage of the assistance 
ofyour son * as my Aide-de-camp during part of the time during 
ghich I commanded the Army in the Peninsula. I hope you are 
quite well. I beg you to believe me ever yours most faithfully, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


And then his brief word, appointing an interview, addressed to 
Mrs. Gordon, of Ellon, the baby-pet of forty years before : 
London: April 18, 1845. 
My Dear Mapam,—I did not receive your note of the 16th till 
my return home last night, and am much flattered by your recol- 
lection of me. 
If your son will call upon me at my house in Piccadilly at 
twelve to-morrow I shall be happy to see him. 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


Recorp OF MY VISIT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, BY 
APPOINTMENT, AT ApsLEy House, 1n 1845. 


The exact words spoken by the Duke of Wellington to me 
when his Grace allowed me to wait upon him at Apsley House 
on the 19th of April, 1845. 

He came out to the vestibule and himself brought me into his 
library, shaking hands with me and making me sit in a large arm- 
chair; he drew a small one close in front of me, with my knees 
nearly touching his, and, with one hand to his ear, so he spoke : 

B. G. 


Duke of Wellington. Well, I am glad to see you. Walkin; sit 
down. Ah—when do you go to Manchester ? 

Myself. On the Ist of May. 

Duke. Ah—well, that was rough work you had at the Cape. 
Where are the 91st? Iforget. At the Cape still ? 

Myself. Yes; the first battalion comes home this year. 








Duke. Ah—they behaved very well—very creditable. I re- 
ported their conduct to the Queen. There is another case, in the 
Bay of Bengal, where two ships were wrecked ; the men behaved 
well. (Pointing to a table behind me.) I have laid their conduct 
before her Majesty. Do you go to the Levee? You should go. 

Myself. Yes, on Wednesday. 

Duke. Quite right. Who presents you ? 

Myself. Lord Aberdeen. 
_ Duke. Ah—very proper. I remember your mother—quite a 
little girl (showing how high). Well, good morning ; I am glad to 
have seen you. 
’ Richard Cumberland, grandson of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 


22—2 
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After this comes the letter describing a dinner at Walme 
Castle : 






































Dover: November 11, 1850, agall, | 

The party at Walmer Castle consisted of Lord and Lady Douro, § i was 
Lord and Lady Wilton and Lady Elizabeth Egerton, their daughter, 

From Walmer there came Major and Mrs. Hoey, of the 30th, & someor 
and Capt. Watts, the Lieutenant of Walmer Castle. I arrived § The D 
very punctually just before 7, and found the Duke and Lord Douro there | 
only in the drawing-room. He shook hands with me and intr. they b 
duced me to Lord Douro. The rest of the party soon began to § room’ 
arrive. The rooms at Walmer are small, but very comfortable, § Wiltor 
Furniture plain, but very good. The Duke was dressed in a blue to you 
coat with gilt buttons, white waistcoat with some sort of silver J length 
studs; the collar of the Golden Fleece and the Blue Ribbon and § ber he 
Star. He does not often speak, unless there is someone who knows § and 
how to draw him out. I hear that the two who can do so best are § {Indies 
Lord Mahon and Lord de Ros—especially the last—and that he ‘You! 





likes to come upon his old recollections. He is very deaf, but his me. 

eye is full and clear as possible, and his complexion does not strike Soult 
me to be so pale. Dinner plain but very good, and wine excellent. him ! 
An oval sort of table, the Duke and Lord Douro sitting opposite T 
each other in the centre. I sat next to Lady Wilton, who sat on vario’ 
the Duke’s left. Lady Douro on his right. The centrepiece on Napo 
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the table was presented to him by the Field Officers of the Army comp 


i in Portugal, after the battle of Vimeiro. Conversation was agree- the I 
i able and general, chiefly led by Lord Wilton, who is very pleasant, I nev 
i Lord Douro seems a very good-humoured fellow among strangers, as ge 
i but gives no impression whatever of having inherited more of his Fren 
i great father than the name. Lady Douro is certainly most beautiful; after 
} there is a quiet pensive melancholy which is most fascinating. polit 
! I cannot see that she has such a defective figure. Young as shes, abou 
i] the mark of inward sorrow is already lined upon her features. The Duk 
| Duke seemed to hear her without difficulty when she addressed com’ 

him, but her voice is very low. The Duke’s memory has been bys 


said to be going fast ; I can only say that he had not forgotten the une 
humble affair which first brought me under his notice. On sitting et, } 


down to dinner he leaned forward, looking across Lady Wilton to : 
me, and said, ‘ Lady Wilton, Major Gordon is the officer who saved him 
so many soldiers and others at the Cape, as I was telling you of: lett 


This no doubt with the kind intention of introducing me to Lady W. The 
and making us acquainted. And after the ladies left he made me Arr 
draw my chair close to him, and began talking to me about the whi 
affair. He asked me whether there were many of the men that an. 
I saved now at Dover, and described the position of the ship where tab 
she was cast away, from his own recollection, most perfectly. We 

were talking of the Peninsula, and I said ‘ Yesterday was the Bo 
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gmiversary of Nivelle.’ The Duke said ‘ No, it was not yesterday, 
today, I think.’ I looked to Lord Wilton, and said, * Try the Duke 

in, for I think it was the 10th.’ So he said, ‘ Major G. thinks 
it was the 10th.” The Duke considered a little, and said, ‘ Yes, 
yes, you are right, it was the 10th.’ Talking of the French now, 
someone said that they seemed very little enthusiastic as a nation. 

The Duke said, ‘The French have no enthusiasm for anyone ; 
there is no one.’ Talking of Lord Nelson, the Duke said that 
they had met once. He was at the Admiralty, and in the waiting- 
room when Nelson came in—‘ a man of about my own size.’ Lord 
Wilton asked, ‘ Does that print give a correct likeness, according 
to your Grace’s impression?’ The Duke, looking at it (a full- 
length): ‘ Yes; about my own height.’ Lord W. said, * I remem- 
ber hearing you say that he talked only of himself.’ Duke : ‘ Well, 
and so he did. It was all about himself, what he did in the West 
Indies; he had just come from the West Indies.’ Lord W. said 
‘Your Grace met Soult once in France?’ ‘Oh, yes; so they told 
me. I was fast asleep in the carriage, and my servant said that 
Soult looked in; and I dare say he said, “‘ Oh, he’s asleep, d—n 
him!” and turned away.’ This was after Toulouse. 

Talking of the generals assembled at Paris in 1814, when the 
various Austrian and Prussian generals who had been beaten by 
Napoleon came crowding round the Duke and expressing lots of 
compliments to him for having never been beaten by the French, 
the Duke pleased them immensely by saying, ‘ Ah, but you know 
Inever met Bonaparte, and I have always looked on him-as being 
as good as forty thousand men.’ There was an extraordinary 
Frenchman invited to meet the Duke at Madame de Stael’s 
after Waterloo. The Abbé de Pradt—a great intriguer in 
politics. So he came up to the Duke and began a long speech 
about Napoleon—his enormous power, great talents, &c., and the 
Duke, waiting for the end, feeling sure that it was to be the usual 
compliment to him, when to his unutterable relief the Abbé ended 
by saying, ‘ Eh bien, ce grand Colossus—a présent emprisonné dans 
une petite ile—ce grand travail a été l’ouvrage d’un seul homme— 
et, Monsieur le Général, cet Homme c’est Moi.” 

_ When coffee was announced, the Duke rose, and we all followed 
him into the drawing-room. I should say that at dessert the 
letters brought by the evening post were brought in to each person. 
The Duke had six, all of which he opened and read himself. 
Arrived in the drawing-room, the servant brought the newspapers, 
which were ‘ Times,’ ‘Morning Post,‘ ‘ Herald.’ They were all 
anxious to see the German news. The Duke sat on a sofa, with a 
table and candle, and read his newspapers. 

Lord Douro told me of a curious powder which they have in 
Bohemia, a specific against hydrophobia. Lord Clanwilliam, who 
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is connected with that country, always keeps some. I heard the 
Duke arranging for Lady Douro all about her going to Dover on 
her way to London: the hours, the trains, and how—and all as 
clear and decisive as possible. 

At ten o’clock the carriages were announced, and we bid good. 
bye. The Duke shook hands with me, and asked the Colonel’s 
name and whether he was in Dover. 


It was in 1852, ten years after the wreck of the Abercrombie 
Robinson, that the Birkenhead, of glorious memory, struck upon 
a rock and went down in Simon’s Bay. Both the two wrecked 
ships were troopships, and in both disasters the conduct of the 
soldiers on board, mere lads as in both cases they mostly were, 
was beyond all praise. The dreadful story is well known of hoy, 
after the women and children were safely sent off from the wreck, 
the troops were ordered to stand round upon the quarter-deck, 
and how as the Birkenhead slowly sank below those dark weed- 
entangled waters where big hungry sharks swarmed watching 
round, the heroism of their self-sacrifice shone out clear with a 
larger and more splendid light, relieved against the gloom of 
inevitable death. Even now at this distance of time—it is over 
fifty years ago—we are held breathless, as it were, while we read 
accounts of it and in imagination seem to be present with the 
whole calm, awful scene. The soldiers lining the deck and, in 
obedience to the word of command, standing silent and steady 
as on parade amid the mortal anguish and terror of the hour. They 
did their duty and were not afraid to die. 

In both ships the battalions were chiefly raw and untried, yet 
they never in the slightest degree lost their courage nor failed in 
discipline. There was, however, this great contrast: while in the 
case of the Abercrombie Robinson, in 1842, every life was saved, 
in the other, the Birkenhead, in 1852, the survivors were few. In 
reading my brother’s narrative of 1842 it is not so easy to keep up 
the tension of our sympathy during all those seventeen long hours 
of darkness and storm and deadly peril, with no catastrophe at 
the last, no tragedy to deplore. With the one wreck—the Birken- 
head—from the moment when she struck the rock no human 
possibility of escape existed. With the other, many hundred 
soldiers were all saved alive, besides women and sick, children and 
crew. Their safety was due (under God) to the coolness and 
courage, the resourcefulness and gentle kindness to the sick, of one 
man—Bertie Gordon, the young officer in command. 
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Two years after the Birkenhead tragedy one of the very few 
survivors, Captain Wright, who commanded a detachment of the 
91st at the time, was awarded the Distinguished Service pension, 
while his promotion was ante-dated. 

Twenty-six years after the wreck of the Abercrombie Robinson 
Gordon also received the same honour, the Distinguished Service 
pension—only about a year before his death. It came too late. 

In September 1852 the Duke died, and his funeral took place 
on November 18. That day, for the first time within memory of 
the oldest veteran, an army in all the pride of war marched through 
London. 

The grandeur of the procession, as the sorrowing tribute of a 
nation to its well-loved hero—the Great Warrior and Peacemaker— 
made a pageant of military pomp and circumstance worthy of 
him. 

My personal recollections of that foggy, dark November morning 
grow somewhat dim; yet, looking backward, a few slight threads 
of memory seem still to remain. . . . There was the early 
breakfast before dawn had scarce begun to break ; the excitement, 
and the hurried start (from Lord Cork’s house in Hamilton Place) 
to take our places on the roof of one of the Clubs—White’s or 
Brooks’s, I forget which—in St. James’s Street. We were there 
soon after seven, and the roof was already crowded. Then the 
long hours of waiting, which were not tedious, but full of interest. 
I remember the warmth of the grey morning air—or was it youth 
made it feel so warm ?—the safe, comfortable chairs on the house- 
top, and low-toned talk around. It all comes back to me: the 
quiet gathering of black, silent multitudes in the street below, 
the whole scene of sombre gloom, with everywhere a sense of loss 
and of mourning. Strange that I recall not one note of the music 
that accompanied the funeral! Music there surely must have 
been, but the ceaseless tread of the regiments marching past was 
the only sound that fell insistently upon the hush of that deep 
silence. Then there was the straining to catch a first glimpse of 
the lofty funeral car; and then when that solemn tower of dark- 
ness appeared at last, and was seen rounding the corner of and 
moving slowly down the street, how every eye turned that way, 
intently gazing. And then his horse, the great Duke’s sorrowful 
charger—a chief mourner, so closely following after his dead 
master with drooping head. I know not if the big tears fell from 
his eyes in mute woe and mingled with the dust, like Rustum’s 
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old horse in the Persian story ; we were set too high up to see, 
even had we thought at the time. The 91st, whose approach we 
had eagerly watched for, we somehow missed. But I remember 
how when the 79th Highlanders came by the sort of murmur of 
applause that went all round for the splendid precision of their 
step. Even now I can see the men and hear their step ! 

The mists of half a century again rise up and all is once more 
obscure. Yet the keen regret of not being in two places at once 
is still recalled, with the desire so strongly felt that one could be 
present there and could witness also the last fine scene—the scene 
at the grave in St. Paul’s. 

And the long years came and went, and the gallant company 
of the 91st Highlanders, whose conduct when their transport was 
wrecked in Table Bay had won praise from The Duke, grew old 
and worn or got their discharge, and died and passed away, and 
their Captain (Gordon) alone survived until 1870, remaining for 
twelve years the last of the eight hundred who formed the regiment 
when he first joined. Then he also died. And the years still pass 
on; and since the pathos of Life has never been as the pathos of 
Death, so remembrance of the lost Birkenhead and the men who 
sacrificed their lives to their duty still endures, while the noble 
story of the seven hundred rescued from the wreck of the Aber- 
crombie Robinson is forgotten. 


E. V. B 
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THE PLOUGHIN’ MATCH. 


BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


Tur little village of Oakleigh appeared to be holding a special 
spring festival of its own when old Robert Inkpen betook himself 
homewards for the midday meal. The dozen or so of ancient 
irregularly built houses clinging to the steep hillside were em- 
bowered in blossom, while the little gardens to the rear of each 
were enlivened by patches of wallflowers and early stocks, prim- 
roses and forget-me-nots ; here and there a few lingering daffodils 
and jonquils lent a special brightness. Moreover, it being Monday, 
the budding hedges were bespread with newly washed linen, while 
from the lines overhead a variety of dangling garments added 
their share of picturesqueness to the scene. Blue shirts, pink pina- 
fores, here a fine scarlet petticoat, yonder a man’s nankeen jacket 
—the lighter objects occasionally fluttering in the brisk breeze, the 
heavier ones flapping and swaying ; there was colour and activity 
everywhere. 

But old Robert’s. keen blue eyes gazed neither to right nor 
left ; they looked fixedly, almost vengefully, in front of them, out of 
their network of lines ; the mouth, too, was pinched and resolute : it 
was easy to guess that the old man was evolving some weighty 
purpose as he stumped along. 

Turning in at a battered little wooden gate set midway in a 
hedge that was partly of privet and partly of furze (the latter all 
ablaze with bloom), he went quickly up the flagged path bordered 
with polyanthuses, and throwing open the house door, burst into 
the kitchen. 

*What’s this I do hear about a ploughin’-match ? ’ he inquired, 
throwing his hat on the table. 

Mrs. Inkpen, a meek old woman in a faded print dress and 
=P sun-bonnet, cast a timid and deprecating glance upon her 
ord. 

“What ploughin’-match ?’ she stammered, making the query 
obviously with the desire to gain time. 

‘Be there more than one?’ retorted Robert sarcastically. 
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‘Fred Stuckhey telled I to-day all about it. He did stop outside 
the field where I were hedgin,’ an’ he telled I how ’twas all settled 
an’ the names gived in an’ all. There, to think as I did never hear 
one word about it! He could scarce believe it. ‘‘ Well!” he 
says, “that be a-servin’ of ’ee bad, you as did used to be the 
champion plougher, too.” But as I did say to en, “I do know 
very well why ’twas kep’ a secret from I,” an’ I do know.—Where’s 
Lyddy ?’” 

‘She be gone for your beer—she’ll be back in a minute.’ 

Mrs. Inkpen nervously removed her ‘ master’s’ hat from 
among the plates and knives and forks in the centre of the table, 
and began to arrange these in orderly fashion. Dinner would be 
ready in a minute, and Robert had not yet, according to his usual 
custom, performed his ablutions at the tap, but she did not dare 
remind him of the fact; he sat with his gnarled, earthy hands 
folded on the head of his stick, his mouth pursed, and his eyes 
riveted on the open doorway. 

Presently the little gate creaked on its hinges, and Lyddy’s 
trim figure came in sight; a slender lassie with a complexion as 
pink and white as apple-blossom, and hair that flamed in the 
sunshine. 

* Halloa, father!’ cried she. ‘ You’m early to-day.’ 

* Halloa, hussy !’ rejoined he with terrible emphasis. ‘I do’low 
I be early. I comed home early a-purpose. I’ve a word or two 
to say to ’ee. You’m fond enough o’ tittle-tattlin’ when there be 
nothin’ to tattle about, but you go an’ keep sich a piece o’ news as 
this here about the ploughin’ match a secret from your father, 
what had the best right to know. Come now, what did ’ee do 
that for?’ 

Lyddy’s face became suffused with guilty roses; she glanced 
appealingly at her mother, but receiving no help from that quarter, 
endeavoured to carry off the situation by a desperate attempt at 
unconcern. 

‘There now, didn’t I tell ’ee about the ploughin’ match? 
Well, I wonder what I can ha’ been thinkin’ on. It’s to be on 
Thursday week in the big field at back of the Black Horse, an’ 
the prize be a silver watch. Ye’ll like to go an’ look at it, won’t ye, 
father ?’ 

‘I be a-goin’ for to do more nor that,’ rejoined Robert sternly. 
‘I be a-goin’ for to com-pete. That do surprise ’ee, I d’ ‘low,’ he 
added. ‘ You didn’t think I’d be likely to want to do sich a thing, 
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did ye? Else ye mid ha’ chanced to mention it, midn’t ye? It 
wasn’t along o’ not wantin’ me to com-pete that ye kep’ it a secret, 
was it?” 

He fired off these queries with a mixture of severity and slyness, 
delivering the last, however, with a kind of roar that was nothing if 
not terrifying. Both women were loud in protestation against the 
accusation, but Lyddy grew pinker and pinker, and Mrs. Inkpen’s 
hands trembled over their work. They just hadn’t chanced to 
think of naming the matter. How could they suppose he’d be 
that much upset about it? Of course if they’d known he’d mind 
one way or another they would certainly have told him. 

Robert rose, and marching solemnly across the room, pointed 
with his stick to three small frames which hung beside the chimney- 
piece. 

‘D’ye see this here ?’ he inquired, designating the first. ‘ What 
doit say? It do say as Robert Inkpen was the winner o’ Oakleigh 
Ploughin’ Match in the year eighteen hundred an’ fifty-four. I 
were but a lad then, an’ we ploughed wi’ oxen—ah, ’twas a curious 
sight that. Well, an’ see here again. In eighteen hundred an’ 
sixty-eight Robert Inkpen won Oakleigh Ploughin’ Match again ; 
an’ in eighteen hundred an’ ninety-two, which was the last time 
there was a ploughin’ match held in Oakleigh, I done the same 
thing. Folks did allus say I were the Ploughin’ Champion 0’ 
Oakleigh village. An’ now it seems there’s goin’ to be another 
ploughin’ match in Oakleigh—in memory o’ old times they do tell 
I Parson do say—an’ if it hadn’t ha’ been for chance the Oakleigh 
champion ’ud have heard nothin’ about it till ’twas too late to 
com-pete. There must be a reason for that, an’ I do know the 
reason very well—you’m afeared as the wold Champion ’ull win 
the prize again as he did win it afore. There’s somebody else what 
you do want to win the prize, Lyddy. A body don’t need the 
wisdom o’ King Solomon to guess that.’ 

Again the duet of protest and denial was renewed, and received 
by the old man with equal incredulity. 

‘There, no need to tell lies about it,’ he remarked, gradually 
recovering His good humour at the sight of their discomfiture ; 
“I do know all about it, an’ there bain’t a bit o’ use tryin’ for to 
deceive If James Fry reckons he’ll have it all his own way and 
carry off the prize same as he do reckon to carry you off, Lyddy, 
my mAid ; wi’out enough, nor half enough, to keep ye, an’.a poor 
eg every way. He do think he need only crook his finger at 
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ye an’ ye’ll march off wi’ he—an’ I reckon ye’d be soft enough to 
do it too, if ye hadn’t a-got your old father to look after ye.’ 

A dead pause ensued, and Robert wagged his head sagaciously, 

‘Ye haven’t much to say, have ye?’ he cried triumphantly, 
‘Ye reckoned ye’d nothin’ to do but hold your tongues about the 
ploughin’ match, an’ Master James ’ud carry all before en; but 
I’ve put a spoke in his wheel for once. I’ve a-wrote my name down, 
an’ ’tis me what'll win the prize, same as I did win the other prizes, 
an’ Master Jim “ull jist have to do without it.’ 

Mother and daughter looked at each other in silence ; and after 
a pause, Mrs. Inkpen, in a small, insinuating voice, informed her 
husband that dinner was ready. 

The meal was a somewhat gloomy one, but every now and 
then Robert cast a triumphant glance at his womenkind, obviously 
congratulating himself on the skill with which he had asserted 
his own rights and routed the pretensions of his rival. 

Even after he had left the house, Mrs. Inkpen spoke in a whisper. 

‘ He’s altogether unfit for it,’ she said. ‘ It’ll fair break his heart 
if he don’t win.’ 

‘How can he win?’ returned Lyddy, not without a certain 
pride amid her discomfiture. ‘ He mid ha’ bin able to get the better 
of a few old folks, but I don’t see how he can look to beat Jim. 
Everybody do say there’s never been Jim’s match in the parish.’ 

“If he and your father started out i’ the wold days he wouldn’t 
ha’ found it so easy to beat en,’ said Mrs. Inkpen, with some indig- 
nation. ‘ But at father’s time o’ life—goin’ on seventy, and so 
scraggled as he be wi’ the rheumatics, he must be mad to think 
on’t. An’ what he’ll do when he finds hisself beat I can’t think. 
He never could a-bear to be beat in anything, and he did always 
reckon hisself champion at the ploughin’.’ 

* Well, ’tis a very bad job, I’m sure,’ groaned Lyddy. ‘ Father's 
set enough again Jim as it be, wi’out this—I’d ‘low this’ll about 
finish his chance.’ 

‘Ah, but I’m thinkin’ o’ father hisself,’ returned the mother, 
shaking her head. ‘ He be so down on us, along o’ thinkin’ we kep’ 
it from him to prevent his winnin’, when all we wanted was to 
prevent his losin’. But you’m right for one thing,’ she added, with 
a certain gloomy satisfaction, ‘ it’ll put an end to Jim’s coortin’— 
the poor chap ‘ull never be let cross the door again. Dear to be 
sure, I can’t think whatever put it into Parson’s head ty start 
this here match! I’m sure the menfolks is ready enough ee 
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1 to fightin’ an’ quarrellin’ for nothin’ wi’out the Reverend settin’ ’em 
by the ears. I be sorry for ’ee, Lyddy, my dear, but I be afeard 

ly, yell have to say goodbye to Jim.’ 

ly, Lyddy pondered with a downcast face, as she removed the 

the dinner things; but presently her mother heard her singing in a 

out cheerful voice as she washed them up at the sink. 

mn, ‘I’m sure I’m glad you be a-brightenin’ up a bit, my dear,’ she 

€8, called out. 

‘I’ve got a plan,’ rejoined Lyddy, and hurrying up to her 
ber mother she caught her face in her damp hands and whispered in 
er her ear. 

‘That’s a good notion, bain’t it?’ she ended triumphantly. 
and ‘That'll make it all right.’ 
ly ‘It will,’ conceded Mrs. Inkpen, doubtfully, ‘ if he’ll agree.’ 
od In the afternoon Lyddy pulled down her sleeves, put on a 

clean apron over the print that was still crackling in its Monday 
r. freshness, and betook herself to the top of the lane to wait till 
t Jim should stroll that way, as he generally did when his work was 
done. 
n Presently his tall active figure came in sight, swinging along 
r at a brisk pace which quickened as he saw her. 


‘ ‘You’m in very good time to-day, maidie,’ he remarked, after 
the first amenities. ‘I thought I was early an’ reckoned I’d have 
; to hang about for a bit.’ 

‘I made so much haste as I could,’ rejoined Lyddy, disengaging 

herself. ‘ I’ve summat to tell ’ee.’ 

‘No bad noos, I hope ?’ said Jim anxiously. 

‘Well, not exactly bad noos, but things have fell out terr’ble 
ark’ard. Father—there he’s got wind o’ the ploughin’-match an’ 
he’ve a-put down his name to take his chance wi’ the rest.’ 

Jim Fry whistled. 

‘I never heerd o’ sich a thing! Why, he can scarce walk 
straight, let alone drive a straight furrow! °Tis years an’ years 
since he’ve tried sich a thing. His measter do keep en to light 
jobs now, don’t he ?’ 

Lyddy nodded. 

‘Mother an’ me kep’ it from en o’ purpose, knowin’ it *ud be 
too much for en—an’ he d’ think we done it along o’ not wishin’ him 
to beat you.’ 

Jim’s face relaxed into a slow smile. 


* Be that what he do think ?’ 
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‘He do. He’ve reg’lar made up his mind he be a-goin’ to beat 
ye—an’ I'll tell ye summat, Jim—he must beat ye.’ 

‘What ? ’ cried Jim, falling back aghast. 

*Ye'll have to let him beat ye,’ repeated Lyddy firmly ; ‘ ye’ 
have to let him beat ye for love o’ me.’ 

* Well, but ——’ the young man began, and then stopped short 
in mingled wrath and consternation. 

‘It be a good deal to ask,’ resumed Lyddy, ‘ but when I do tell 
’ee “tis for my sake ye’ll not think it too much. Father have 
always been again ye, Jim, fro’ the first,’ she added with extreme 
candour, ‘ an’ if you do go an’ win the prize what he’ve a-set his 
heart on, an’ shame him what used to be the champion, he’ll never 
let I speak to ye again—an’ what’s more it'll kill him like as not, 
an’ then I myself ’ull be forced to hate ye.’ 

Though young Fry was evidently struck by this latter argu- 
ment, he was not altogether convinced of its justice. He gazed 
at the girl with a somewhat lowering brow, scratching his jaw 
meditatively the while. 

“It be pretty cool of ye to say that, my maid,’ he remarked; 
* you do seem to be pretty cool altogether—jist about cool,’ he added 
with increasing indignation. ‘I be to make a fool of myself before 
the whole parish jist to please your father what had never so 
much as a civil word for me.’ 

‘Not to please my father,’ rejoined Lyddy, with dignity, ‘to 
please me. Ye did always talk somuch about bein’ wishful for to 
please me, an’ now as I do show ye how to do it ye hang back.’ 

‘How can I help hangin’ back ?’ cried the poor young fellow. 
* There, I d’ ‘low it bain’t right what ye want I todo. It do seem 
to be a kind o’ cheatin’. The folks as come to look on reckons 
everyone be a-doin’ his best—some o’ the lads fro’ Branston ‘ull 
be havin’ bets ——’ 

{ Lyddy threw out her hand solemnly . 

‘Ye mustn’t let ’em bet,’ she observed. ‘ Bettin’s wicked, 
anyhow, so ye did ought to be glad to stop that. Now, Jim,’ she 
added in a wheedling tone, ‘do ’ee make up your mind to do what 
Isay. I'll love ye for it—jist about!’ 

“Ye said ye’d hate me if Ididn’t,’ grumbled Jim; ‘’tis a funny 
sort o’ love what can chop an’ change like that.’ 

‘I said I mid be forced to hate ye,’ she said, correcting him. 
‘If ye was to do my father a mischief, of course I’d have to hate 
ye. But I don’t wish to do it—Id like to love ye.’ 
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’ §he said this with such a pleading glance of the blue eyes that 
were usually more keen than soft, and with such a bewitching 
dimpling of her pretty face, that her lover was vanquished. 

‘Well, if that’s the case, I must try to give ’ee your wish,’ he 
rejoined. ‘But you must reward me, Lyddy. You must give me 
your promise outright, an’ no more shilly-shally, no matter what 
your father says.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll agree to that,’ cried the delighted girl. ‘ An’ I shouldn’t 
wonder but what father’d be so set up over the prize that he’d be 
in a good humour with you so well as everyone else.’ 

‘Others mid beat en though,’ suggested Jim. ‘Him an’ me 
bain’t the only ones. Sol Young and Bob Marshall an’ a good 
many other chaps is goin’ in for the match too—an’ your father’s 
but a wold man.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Lyddy, shaking her head emphatically. ‘ Father 
mid be wold, but he be terr’ble clever, an’ when he do set his mind 
to a thing, he do never let hisself be beat. There is but you to be 
afeard on.’ 

To Jim’s surprise he found that this view was shared by most 
of the villagers. The elders who had witnessed Robert Inkpen’s 
prowess in former days pinned their faith to him still, and though the 
younger members of the community rallied round Jim, and loudly 
announced their belief that he would carry the day, so universal 
was the traditional belief in the power of the old champion, that 
even these took it for granted he would distance all rivals except 
his would-be son-in-law. 

*But I'll back you, Jim,’ cried Tom Meadway, slapping young 
Fry heartily on the back. ‘I'll bet any man half-a-crown as 
you'll beat wold Inkpen out and out.’ 

The two were standing at the bar of the Black Horse, and Jim, 
after a startled glance round, drew his friend cautiously on one 
side. 

‘Look ’ee here, Tom—don’t ye go for to lay any bets on me,’ 
he whispered. ‘I don’t want to have no bettin’.’ 

Tom stared. 

“Well I’m dalled!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What’s that for? I laid 
two shillin’ on ye for the sack race at the Primrose Feet last summer, 
an’ ye was proud to hear on it.’ 

“Well, ’tis this way. The maid what I be a-cwortin’ be reg’lar 
set again bettin’,’ Jim explained hastily. ‘She do think it wicked.’ 
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And then, remarking that he was in a bit of a hurry, he paid his 
score and went out, leaving his friend gaping. 

The eventful Thursday dawned bright and fine; there had 
been a touch of frost over night, which, though not sufficient to 
harden the ground, lent crispness and sparkle to the air, and silvered 
the dewy patches beneath tree and hedgerow ; here and there on 
sunny stretches of the latter little pearly buds of hawthorn spangled 
the network of young green ; opening primroses alternated with the 
hardier gold of celandine and dandelion ; delicate speedwell blooms 
pushed their way upwards through the rank grass by the wayside, 
and the satin-flower, elegant, ethereal fine lady of the hedgerow, 
flaunted its shining petals on every mossy bank. 

Robert Inkpen’s new smock-frock seemed to vie with this 
last-named blossom in its snowy whiteness. He had, moreover, 
purchased a new wide-awake, and had anticipated his Saturday 
shave. Mrs. Inkpen broke into open admiration as she walked 
round him, and Lyddy was conscious of a throb of pride, though 
her father’s triumph could only be encompassed by the humilia- 
tion of her lover. Robert himself was innocently vain of his 
appearance, and absolutely confident of the issue of the contest. 

‘I did win my first ploughin’-match in a noo smock-frock 
what my mother made I,’ he announced ; ‘I did win my second in 
a noo smock-frock what you did make I, wold ’ooman, an’ likeways 
my third ; an’ I be a-goin’ to win this here match, what'll be my last, 
most like, in a noo smock-frock made by my darter Lyddy. Give 
us a kiss, my maid—there, that’s for luck, an’ off us goes.’ 

Down at the field a crowd had gathered, and the old champion 
was hailed with loud cheers ; poor Jim, who had originally expected 
this ovation to be for him, stood apart, crestfallen and sulky. 

‘This here’ll want a lot o’ makin’ up for,’ he murmured in 
Lyddy’s ear ; ‘it will—jist about.’ 

Though Mr. Inkpen did not catch the words, he observed that 
the young couple were walking together, and taking note of the 
melancholy expression of both faces, instantly inferred that this 
gloom was caused by the thought of his own impending victory. 
He nodded at Jim in a friendly way, feeling more kindly towards 
that young man than he had done for many a day. 

‘Cheer up,’ he remarked, ‘ there’s other prizes besides the prize 
for the ploughin’-match! Ye can but do your best, an’ if ye fail, 
I dare say our Lyddy ’ull console ye.’ 

He passed on, aglow with the sense of his own generosity, and 
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Lyddy’s face lit up as she turned to her hitherto unacknowledged 
sweetheart. 

‘Did ye hear that, Jim ?’ she cried eagerly. 

‘I heerd,’ rejoined Jim, without any very great appearance of 
elation. 

‘Well, he couldn’t ha’ spoke plainer nor yet kinder,’ cried the 
girl sharply. 

‘He mid ha’ left that out about me doin’ my best,’ rejoined 
Jim. ‘If I was to do my best, I wonder where he’d be—so cock- 
gure as he d’ seem to feel hisself now ! ’ 

‘Don’t you be settin’ yourself up then,’ retorted Lyddy, with 
increasing acerbity. ‘I bain’t at all sure as father wouldn’t get 
the better of ye anyhow, an’ if ye make so little o’ me as to think 
what he did say jist now no comfort, I’m sure I’m sorry I axed the 
favour of ye.’ 

Jim turned towards her with a red and angry face ; but at this 
moment the signal was given for the trials to begin, and he hurried 
forward to take his place. 

Old Robert and he, as had been anticipated, held the field 
between them, and the real interest of the day began when these 
two, having conquered all other competitors, were pitted against 
each other. Among the almost breathless spectators, none watched 
with more eagerness than Lyddy Inkpen. She looked on, indeed, 
with an anxiety that was almost terror. Jim had not spoken a 
word to her since her ill-advised taunt; he had not even once 
glanced in her direction. What if, nettled by what he took to be her 
ingratitude and resenting her foolish boast, he should after all go 
back on his word ? 

The excitement was tumultous when Robert Inkpen was 
finally proclaimed the winner of the contest. Amid deafening 
applause he was presented with the prize; men fought for the 
privilege of carrying him to the Black Horse, where so many 
friends and admirers stood him treat that, had he not possessed a 
thoroughly well-seasoned head, he would have come home in an 
advanced stage of intoxication. As it was, his heart overflowed 
with kindness towards all mankind, and in particular towards the 
vanquished Jim. 

“Where be that spark o’ yours ?’ he inquired in a jovial tone. 
‘Go an’ fetch en. I’ll ha’ summat to say to en now.’ 

Lyddy did not need to be told twice—she ran off at full speed to 
the cottage at the bottom of the hill, where Jim lodged with his 
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spinster aunt. Jim was digging viciously in the little potato-plot 
at the rear. 

She called his name softly as she bent over the hedge. 

‘ Jim, dear Jim, I’ve got good noos for ’ee.’ 

Jim paused, leaning on the handle of his spade. 

-*Qh, an’ have ’ee ?’ he rejoined sarcastically. ‘Meanin’ about 
your father winnin’ the match? I’ve heer’d a bit too much 0’ 
that a’ready.’ 

‘ Nonsense, how could that be noos to ye? No, it be somethin’ 
special—summat very particular. There, father d’ say he do 
want to see ye.’ 

‘Oh, an’ does he ?’ retorted Jim, whose repartees had a certain 
sameness. 

‘He does, indeed. I d’ ‘low he be a-goin’ to say “ yes. 

‘ What for ?’ said Jim, spitting on his hands, and falling to work 
again with disconcerting unconcern. 

‘Oh, Jim, you know!’ 

‘I bain’t so sure as I do,’ answered Jim, shovelling away the 
earth at a great rate. ‘I bain’t so sure as I do want to see your 
father.’ 

Lyddy drew back quickly, but stood for a moment looking 
down at him over the untrimmed hedge. He could see her face 
flush between the swaying boughs, and noticed how her hair shone 
in the sunlight, as with a little toss of the head she turned away. 
But, though she held herself so loftily and disdained further 
speech, the sound of a sob which she could not repress fell upon 
his ear. 

‘She'll think I a regular hard-hearted brute,’ he muttered to 
himself remorsefully. 

He drove his spade slowly into the ground, and looked after the 
departing figure. If it had paused or turned its head, he would 
have flung away pride and sullenness, and started in pursuit; but 
Lyddy held on her way unfalteringly, if reluctantly, and presently 
was lost to sight. 

‘*Tis all up now,’ groaned Jim, ‘ an’ there bain’t her like in the 
parish.’ 

Very gloomy and miserable did he remain all that evening, very 
gloomy and miserable did he arise on the following morning, after 
a night that would have been sleepless, had it been possible for 4 
healthy young rustic to lie awake for other than bodily pain, and 
that, at least, was troubled. After partaking silently of the dew- 
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bit which his Aunt Mary dutifully prepared for him, he sallied 
forth to his work. 

The south-country ploughman is afoot before dawn, and the 
horses of which he was in charge were fed and watered by lantern- 
light. It was still twilight when he led them forth to the shadowy 
fields, and the plough, which had lain under the hedge since the 
previous day, seemed a dim and shapeless mass. He harnessed the 
horses with hands long accustomed to groping in the semi-darkness, 
but just as the patient beasts started up the furrow the light broke 
over the copse which crowned the down, and by the time they had 
twice plodded the length of the great sloping field, the spring day 
had dawned in full splendour. It was very quiet up there ; a hare 
scurried along the grassy border of the field, its light feet scarcely 
printing the dewy sod ; the rooks, too, were circling overhead, and 
a solitary blackbird whistled on the still leafless bough of a great 
ash tree ; but there was no human being in sight, and few probably 
astir in the neighbourhood, ploughmen like himself, a shepherd 
or two, though lambing-time was over, and the womenfolk who 
ministered to them. It was not yet four o’clock, and even the 
most energetic village housewife would not consider it necessary to 
tise for another hour. 

He was just about to turn at the lower end of the field, when the 
click of a latch made him look round, and to his astonishment he 
beheld a man entering the gate at the left-hand corner. A little 
man, somewhat bent, the morning light catching his white whiskers 
and his smock-frock—there was only one man in those parts who 
wore a smock-frock—Robert Inkpen. 

‘Whoa!’ called out the latter as he advanced, throwing out 
his hand at the same time with a detaining gesture. 

The horses obediently stood still, and Jim, though he still 
clutched the plough handles, halted, too, staring in amazement at 
the newcomer. 

‘Ido want a word with ’ee afore ye do go up-along,’ said Robert, 
in a dull muffled tone. His face was grey and drawn, and he 
seemed to have aged ten years since the previous day. 

‘Well?’ said Jim sulkily. He thought Inkpen had come to 
upbraid him for his incivility and his apparent slight of Lyddy. 

‘I do want a word with ’ee,’ repeated Robert slowly. ‘A 
strange tale did come to my ears last night, and I do want to get 
at the truth of it. There, ’tis the talk o’ the place as you didn’t 


do your best at the match yesterday—as you an’ my darter Lyddy 
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had it made up between ye that ye was to hang back a-purpose an’ 
let me win. Now, I do want ’ee to contradic’ that—I can’t get any 
sense fro’ Lyddy—she be a bit upset jist now, an’ I can’t get g 
straight answer one way or t’other ; but I do know myself ag the 
tale can’t be true, an’ I do want ’ee for to contradic’ it.’ 

Jim’s ruddy face had deepened in hue during this speech, and 
he shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

‘Why in the world can’t folks mind their own business?’ 
he cried. ‘ Didn’t they see ye win—bain’t that enough for ’em ?? 

‘Kes, they see’d me win—they see’d me right enough,’ rejoined 
Robert, drawing himself up, and endeavouring to assume an 
appearance of great unconcern, though his sidelong glance at the 
younger man was anxious enough. ‘But there’s no persuadin’ 
some of ’em that I beat ye fair—they do all say you wasn’t anxious 
for to win.’ 

‘ What makes the fools think that ?’ growled Jim. 

‘ Fools, indeed,’ repeated Inkpen, with a forced chuckle. ‘I’ve 
a-been the ploughin’ champion long before you was barn—it bain’t 
so very likely as I couldn’t beat ye. But that there Tom Mead. 
way—'twas him as started the tale ; he will have it as you told 
him not to have any bets on ye.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jim, now at bay, ‘so I did. An’ I told him, too, 
the reason why—I told en ’twas along o’ the maid I was a-cwortin’ 
not carin’ for bets.’ 

‘But you be a-cwortin’ our Lyddy, bain’t ye?’ inquird 
Robert. 

Jim returned no answer. 

‘Of course,’ resumed the old man, ‘she wouldn’t like to have 
folks bettin’ again her father—I wonder why ye didn’t come up to 
our place last night, Jim ?’ 

“No need to talk o’ that now,’ rejoined the other sullenly. 

‘True, true,’ agreed Robert hastily. ‘Maybe it wasn’t con 
venient. Well, ye see, I do feel myself very much opset by this 
here mischeevous gossip. There, yesterday, arter the match, folks 
couldn’t make enough o’ me ; but when I stepped down two or three 
hours later to the Black Horse, Tom Meadway had been there 
afore me, an’ that tongue o’ his, which be the longest an’ the foolishest 
as ever I knowed, had been a-waggin’, an’ they was all a-titteri 
an’ a-nudgin’ of each other, an’ a-makin’ out I were nothin’ buts 
poor old sammy what had been took in an’ humoured like a child. 
They did say, one an’ all, twas my maid’s doin’—~’ 
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‘An’ what does she say ?’ growled Jim. 
‘Nothin’—I can’t get her to speak out.’ 
‘Well,’ rejoined Jim, ‘I won’t say nothin’ either.’ 

Robert struck his stick sharply on the ground ; his face was 
flushed ; head and hand alike shook with anger. 

‘Now look ’ee here, Jim Fry, I be a-goin’ to have an end o’ 
this. I bain’t a-goin’ to lay down under sich treatment. You'll 
jist contradic’ this here tale, or else you give up any notion ye may 
ever ha’ had o’ gettin’ married to our Lyddy. Mind ye, the maid 
be fond on ye too.’ 

Jim’s face had been very sullen at the beginning of this on- 
slaught, but at the last sentence it softened ; his resolution was 
perceptibly shaken. 

‘What do you want me to do?’ he asked in an uncertain 
tone. 

‘Not so very much,’ cried Robert eagerly. 

He pulled up his smock frock and plunged his hand into the 
depth of his trouser-pocket, producing a small, battered, and 
much thumbed book. 

‘Now this here be the Testament,’ he said. ‘I’ve a-got a bit 
0’ paper inside ’ (producing a folded slip from between the blackened 
page). ‘I did write a few words on it, an’ I do want ye first to 
swear as what I’ve a-wrote be true, and then to sign your name at 
the end on’t. I’ve a-brought a pencil, too, look-see.’ 

‘What be wrote on the paper ?’ asked Jim huskily. 

Robert unfolded the document, and, holding it very far from 
his eyes, read out its contents slowly : 

*“T swear on the Book as I, James Fry, was beat fair by 
Robert Inkpen at Oakleigh Ploughin’ Match, an’ that I done my 
best.” You jist takes the book in your right hand, look-see,’ he 
continued, ‘ an’ first ye kisses it, an’ then ye says——’ And here 
he dictated a peculiar and complicated form of oath, partly 
Teminiscent of a certain episode in his youth when he had been 
called upon to give testimony in a sheep-stealing case, but supple- 
mented by sundry expressions which he himself considered parti- 
cularly forcible and binding. 

‘I were that opset last night,’ he continued, ‘ that I couldn’t 
80 much as finish my glass at the Black Horse, an’ I were forced 
to come straight home, an’ then when I couldn’t get no satisfaction 
out o’ Lyddy I very near went mad. I couldn’t rest nohow till 
I got this paper wrote out, an’ settled to start up here wi’t first 
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thing to-morn, an’ now here I be. Now ye takes the book ap’ 
ye kisses it.’ 

But Jim resolutely tucked away his hands behind him. In his 
extremity a mode of escape from the difficulty had presented 
itself. 

‘I ’on’t do no such thing,’ he cried doggedly. ‘ Why should I 
turn myself into a laughin’-stock for the parish? They could see 
for theirselves an’ they could judge for theirselves. That be 
enough. I bain’t a-goin’ to swear, nor yet to sign no paper. 
Let ’em think what they do like. Gee back!’ 

The horses, roused from their somnolent condition by this 
admonitory bellow and a jerk of the reins, accomplished the tum 
which had been previously interrupted, and went up the furrow 
again, leaving old Robert speechless with fury. 

In vain, however, did he shake his fist, and, on presently re- 
covering his voice, exhaust himself in threats and vituperation. 
The recalcitrant young ploughman paid no heed, and at last, 
breathless and trembling, Robert hobbled home. 

He opened the door slowly, meeting the scared glances of his 
womenfolk with a countenance equally perturbed. 

‘He won’t swear,’ he said in a voice that was scarcely articu- 
late as he laid the Testament on the table. ‘ He won’t say nothin’ 
nor yet swear nothin’. I’m to be disgraced—disgraced before the 
whole place.’ 

He dropped into the nearest chair, Lyddy hastening forward 
to take his hat and stick. Her father fixed his dull eyes upon her. 

‘ There’s one thing, though, my maid,’ he said, in a voice which, 
though too faint to sound very angry, was resolute, ‘ you an’ him 
must think no more on each other. I settled that; my mind be 
made up on that p’int. I says to en “ If ye don’t sign that paper 
ye must give up all thoughts o’ marryin’ my darter,” so he knowed 
what he were doin’.’ 

Poor Lyddy burst into tears. ‘ Oh, father, that be cruel!’ she 
gasped. ‘The poor chap couldn’t swear sich a thing. It ‘ud ha’ 
been a terr’ble wicked sin. He couldn’t swear what wasn’t true.’ 

Robert’s face, hitherto flushed an unnatural purple, assumed 
a leaden hue. 

‘What wasn’t true?’ he repeated slowly. ‘ Be you a-tellin’ me, 
then, as I didn’t beat en fair—as he didn’t try his best ?’ 

‘ Nay now, nay now, don’t look at me like that, father. “Twas 
my fault—’twas me what did persuade en. I thought ye’d be 90 
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get again him if he got the better of ’ee, and mother did think 
your heart *ud be broke if ye was beat.’ 

‘So ye was all in it?’ said the man, turning his gaze slowly 
upon his wife. * Ye was all in it—all makin’ a fool o’ me!’ 

‘Dear o’ me, Inkpen, I’m sure we done it for the best,’ sobbed 
the poor woman. 

‘Ye done very wrong,’ said Robert in the same muffled tone; 
‘very wrong.’ 

He made no reply to their tearful protests and explanations, 
and sat with his chin in his hands, refusing to partake of the food 
which they set before him. Once, with a renewal of his former 
passion, he snatched the paper from between the pages of the 
Bible and tore it into shreds ; then he sank once more into apathy. 
He would not even rouse himself when his customary hour for 
going to work arrived, but sat staring blankly into the fire. On his 
wife timidly jogging his memory, he remarked that he didn’t feel 
able for work that day. ‘ Besides,’ he added gloomily, ‘ I couldn’t 
look the other folks i’ the face.’ 

It soon became evident that distress of mind had reacted on 
a body already enfeebled by age and infirmity, and further affected 
by the strain and effort of the previous day. Towards noon his 
wife persuaded him to go to bed, with little difficulty, for he was 
glad enough, as he said, to hide his head. 

Shortly before sunset Lyddy was sitting alone in the kitchen, 
her mother having taken up her post by the sick man’s bedside, 
when there came a timid tap at the door, and Jim Fry entered. 
He crossed the floor on tip-toe, and made as if he would put his 
arm about Lyddy’s waist, but she indignantly repelled him. 

“I don’t know how ye can have the face to come here,’ she 
cried, springing to her feet. ‘Ye shamed me—ye gave me up, 
an’ now I truly believe my father’s dyin’.’ 

Scarcely was the accusation made than she repented of its 
injustice. 

* Well, I didn’t ought to throw that in your teeth. Ye couldn’t 
swear a lie, o’ course, an’ I mustn’t forget ’twas for my sake as 
you did do what you did do. I can’t blame ye for it, but it do 
seem as if I’d a-lost everything in one day—you, as didn’t care to 
come up when I axed ye last night—an’ now poor father himself. 
I reckon he’ll never get up no more.’ 

Jim had been staring at her with goggling eyes, nervously 
twisting the cap which he held in his hand. 
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‘Where be that dalled paper?’ he cried suddenly. ‘ Fetch it 
here, my maid, an’ I'll sign it.’ 

‘Oh, Jim, would ye?’ exclaimed Lyddy, aghast, yet full of 
admiration and unwilling joy. 

‘Kes, I would,’ repeated Jim valiantly. ‘’Twas a thing what 
I did think at first I couldn’t a-bear to do; but there, I’ll do it 
for your sake, an’ I’ll swear to whatever he likes.’ 

‘Oh, Jim, would ye really? That ’ud bring father back to 
life fast enough, an’ I d’ “low he’d be awful grateful to ’ee, 
but——’ 

As Jim turned towards her, however, she stifled all incon. 
venient qualms of conscience, and hurried off in search of the 
little Bible. 

‘But he tore that paper up!’ she cried, suddenly recalling the 
fact. ‘ Ees, I mind when he comed back he tore the paper up.’ 

‘ Write it out again, then,’ said Jim resolutely. ‘ Write it out 
an’ then us'll go in to en together, an’ I'll sign it on condition he 
gives I his word to let you an’ me be married.’ 

‘Well, that ’ud only be fair,’ rejoined Lyddy. ‘I’m sure ’tis 
a wonderful thing for any man to do, more particular sich a good 
man as you've allus been. But I reckon the A’mighty couldn't 
expect us to let father lay there and die for want of a word of 
comfort.’ 

‘Nay,’ agreed Jim, with an odd look, ‘ the A’mighty wouldn’t 
expect so much as that.’ 

Lyddy soon possessed herself of a sheet of paper, and, as she 
remembered every word of the original document, had no difficulty 
in drawing up a duplicate. 

‘Now,’ said Jim in an eager whisper when it was finished, 
* you go in first an’ tell en I be ready to swear all he wants, an’ if 
ye'll fetch the pen I'll sign my name before his eyes.’ 

“I hope we'll be forgiven if it’s wrong,’ muttered Lyddy ; yet 
she hurried forward, Jim following so close upon her heels that 
he found himself by Robert’s bedside before the girl had had time 
to complete her announcement. 

The little room was almost dark, and he could but dimly descry 
the lean figure of the old man under the coverings, while the curtain 
at the head of the bed partially concealed the watchful form of 
Mrs. Inkpen. 

‘What's that?’ asked Kobert sternly ; and he raised his head 
a little from the pillow. 
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‘Please, father, Jim Fry have come up to say he’s changed his 
mind, and he be ready to swear what ye did want en to swear this 
morning, and to sign his name, too. An’ I’ve a-wrote out a paper 
the same as the one you did tear up, an’ he be all ready to do it 
now.” 

‘ Kes,’ agreed Jim. 

Robert drew himself up to a sitting posture, and jerked the 
curtains to one side. 

‘Light a candle, wold ’ooman,’ he commanded ; then, after 
Mrs. Inkpen had hastily obeyed : ‘ Hand it here.’ 

He held the flat tin candlestick at arm’s length, so that the 
light fell full upon Jim’s face, the pupils of his own eyes 
appearing like pins’ heads as they fixed themselves on the young 
man. 
‘Now, my lad,’ he said, ‘tell me that again—tell me that 
yourself ; an’ you, Lyddy, keep quiet. He’ve a-got a tongue of 
his own I d’ ’low.’ 

Jim, astonished and confused once more, stated his intention of 
then and there complying with the request which he had previously 
refused. 

‘Ye be willin’ to do it, be ye?’ cried Inkpen, raising his voice. 
‘Ye be willin’ to swear to a lie?’ 

‘It bain’t a lie,’ returned Jim quickly. 

He felt Lyddy flinch at his side, and heard her gasp faintly. 

‘It bain’t a lie,’ he repeated, with more firmness, ‘ an’ to prove 
it bain’t I’ll swear over again as I be a-tellin’ the truth.’ 

‘Oh, Jim, don’t!’ exclaimed Lyddy, appalled at this accumula- 
tion of iniquity. ‘ There, it’ll bring a judgment on ye. Nay, not 
if twas for my sake farty times over I couldn’t bear it.’ 

‘Ye hear what the maid do say!’ cried Robert, pointing an 
accusing finger at the culprit. ‘The very maid can’t bide to hear 
ye say sich things. She’ve a-told I the truth, mind ye, an’ I 
know so well as you do as it be a lie. Lyddy owned up as ye pro- 
mised her not to do your best so as I could beat ye. I know as 
you be jist makin’ a fool o’ me. ’Tis a wonder the earth don’t 
open an’ swaller ye up.’ 

Jim gave a desperate glance round. 

“It'll all have to come out, I see,’ he said, after a pause, re- 
signedly. ‘ "Tis true what Lyddy did tell ye as I promised to let 
you win, an’ when I went down to the field I’d made up my mind 
to do it ; but her an’ me had words—jist a few minutes afore the 
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match began. Ye know ye didn’t treat I fair, my maid,’ he added 
reproachfully. ‘ You did twite I shameful.’ 

Lyddy, who was gazing at him with a startled look, made 
no reply, and he went on hastily, turning again to the old 
man : 

‘She did twite I ; she did boast as you could easy get the better 
of I, so I jist thought I’d let her see.’ 

The gnarled hand which held the candlestick wavered, and 
Robert, leaning forward and supporting himself with the other 
arm, gazed eagerly at the speaker ; his eyes were shining, his lips 
parted. 

‘I thought I'd start off in my best style,’ continued Fry, ‘ an’ 
gie her a good fright, an’ I could easy make a mess at the end, 
But when we was started, Measter Inkpen, an’ I found ye was a 
match for me—’ees, an’ more nor a match—I clean give up the 
notion o’ keepin’ my promise ; I jist settled to the job in hand, 
I done my very best to win that prize, but ’twas you was the 
better man.’ 

The candlestick fell clattering to the floor, the candle being 
extinguished. A certain confusion ensued while Mrs. Inkpen re- 
covered both, and sought for the matches ; but meanwhile Robert 
had thrown himself back, crowing with laughter so loud and 
jubilant as to drown the whispered discussion which took place 
between the young couple. 

When the candle had been lighted and placed in safety on a 
corner of the chest of drawers, Jim, with a very red face, was found 
to be clasping the struggling Lyddy round the waist. 

‘Fetch that there paper!’ cried Robert, sitting up again with 
the agility of a jack-in-the-box. ‘Let go of the maid, ye foolish 
feller, an’ come here an’ sign ! ’ 

‘T’ll sign in a minute,’ rejoined Jim ; ‘ but I must make friends 
wi Lyddy first. Tell her she must forgive an’ forget, Measter 
Inkpen, same as you've a-done.’ 

‘There, forgive en, maidie, forgive en,’ chuckled Robert. ‘He 
be a good chap an’ straight-forrard, jist about.’ 

‘I bain’t so sure o’ that,’ said Lyddy, not harshly, however. 

‘Nay, now, he be,’ asserted her father. ‘Come, forgive an’ 
forget, my dear, same as I be a-doin’—leastways, I'll forgive—haw, 
haw! But I can’t say as I'll ever forget!’ 

It is to be presumed that Lyddy ultimately forgave her per- 
sistent suitor, for they were married very soon afterwards ; but it 
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isfby no means certain that she fulfilled the last part of the precept, 
for there were occasions—on market days and the like—when she 
reminded her husband of his liability to trip. 

As for Robert, his triumph seemed to give him a new lease of 
life, and though he and his son-in-law were ever on the most 
amicable terms he never failed to assert his own pre-eminence as 
the ploughing champion. 





IN THE PLEASAUNCE OF DAME PHANTASY. 


There is a spirit in the woods.—WorDswortH, ‘ Nutting.’ 
To dwellers in a wood every species of tree has its voice, as well as its features, — 
Tuomas Harpy, ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 
C’est la vague parole ot toute la nature 
S’émeut, et que la lévre humaine ne peut dire.’ 
—ALBERT MockE1, ‘ L’Homme 4 la Lyre,’ 


Dame Puantasy a pleasaunce hath, 
A queenly pleasaunce, set with trees, 
Where wanders many a wayward path 
And wilful stream ; and light the breeze 
Lingers there whispering ; and all seems 
Real yet unreal: a place of dreams. 


"T'was in that pleasaunce that erewhile, 
When England’s year was in its spring, 
Dan Chaucer saw the daisies smile, 
And heard the little finches sing, 
While round him, in resentful mood, 
Gathered the flower of womanhood. 


And Spenser too, the monarch crowned 
Of all the realms of Faérie, 

He came to that enchanted ground ; 
Ah! of his coming fain was she, 

The Lady, soft she kissed him there, 

And twined her myrtle in his hair. 


Not far from thence does Arden lie, 
Nor are the Ludlow woods remote, 

And those hills, clear against the sky, 
Where fleecy carded cloudlets float— 

There Dian, in sheen silver clad, 

Shed love-light on her shepherd lad. 








3,— 
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And ’twas, too, from a neighbouring port, 
Thronged by the high-pooped ships of yore— 
An old-time mariners’ resort— 
That a gaunt seaman sailed, who bore, 
Hung from his neck, a golden cross : 
Ill-starred he shot the albatross. 











Ah! lovely, lovely is the land 
Whereof that pleasaunce forms a part, 
For Nature there, touched by the hand 
The glowing, glorious hand of Art, 
And quickening into life, unfolds 
The soul of beauty that she holds. 












And in that pleasaunce it befell— 
How should I tell how I came there, 
Whether by necromancer’s spell, 
Or favour of that Lady fair ?— 
But, as by some quick sleight, I found 
Her boskages enwrap me round. 












*Twas eve, Midsummer Eve ; the flush, 
Left by the sun’s last lingering beams, 
Kissed the pale skies ; a fainter blush, 
Such as might tinge a maiden’s dreams, 
Died on the waters ; starshine made 
Blue glow-worm light in every glade. 








And as I looked, misdoubting, lo ! 
A stir, a shaking in the trees, 
A weaving of shadows to and fro, 
A flutter of shapes that by degrees 
Showed woman—and around me stood 
The Oread spirits of the wood. 







Of shapes most diverse : from the Oak 
Majestic daughters of the soil, 
Strong for the glebe, sturdy of stroke ; 
And, yet more rugged from their toil, 
Elm women ;—by them Birch-tree girls, 
With flix of hair and frolic curls, 
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And dainty in white linen smocks, 
Laugh to the Larches, who, in turn, 
Laugh back, and shake their trixy locks— 
So gay they are !—but sad and stern, 
With eyes of doom, as when they gave 
Their wood of old for bow and glaive, 


Stands, stiff of stower, each Yew-tree maid ; 
And there, see, shadowing the bourne 
That none repass, there in deep shade, 
See where the Cypress widows mourn, 
And Willow damsels, wan with grief, 
Droop weeping because life is brief, 


And death eternal; and, hard by, 
The lutist dwelling in the Pine 
Sends forth a muted minstrelsy, 
Sad as sedge voices, sibilline 
As London’s never-ceasing roar 
Heard faintly, breaking on the shore 


Of the Park’s silence. Bold and free, 

Yet virginal in austere grace, 
Cinctured, short-kirtled to the knee, 

With limbs clear-cut as for the chace— 
What nymphs are these, fair beyond speech ? 
These are the daughters of the Beech. 


Ah! who shall tell those Oreads all ? 
From fairy Rowan light they leap, 
And Aspen coy and Poplar tall, 
And feathered Ash ; or, statelier, sweep 
From out the Cedar’s gloom profound ; 
Or, billowy, with zones unbound, 


Great Flanders creatures, slow emerge 

From Chestnut clumps; while here and there, 
Slim vestals from the Lime-trees’ verge, 

Fling from their censers to the air, 
The sweet air swooning unto death, 
The incense of the Summer’s breath. 
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And hark they sing! Like leafage stirred 
By harper fingers of the Wind, 

That make a fitful music, blurred, 
Shadowy, formless, undefined, 

Yet haunting, for its every tone 

Tells vaguely of the vast_unknown— 


Even such their song: it sinks, it soars, 
It floats up from the depths beneath, 
It ripples, whispering on dim shores, 
It echoes the beyonds of death, 
It lisps of life, life’s hidden springs 
Far in the genesis of things ; 


And swelling thence, it seems to voice 
Life’s pageant progress through the years, 
The glory that would make rejoice, 
The pain of it that moves to tears, 
The whither in Time’s scroll enfurled, 
The why and wherefore of the world. 


But wordless all! O, Oreads fair, 
Oreads of beauty, you who come 

Straight from the womb of Nature, where 
The primal forces have their home, 

Tell me the secret of your birth, 

Read me the riddle of the earth. 


In vain, in vain! Vainly I cry, 

Vainly would agonise to reach 
Through mists of music some reply 

That, outlined clear in forms of speech, 
Flits not, elusive and uncaught, 
Beyond the bounds of human thought. 








Vain, vain! Again and yet again, 
Like echoes dwindling in the hills, 
Such seems the dying song’s refrain, 
Its one clear message.—Silence fills 
The pleasaunce, and the dark invades 
The glory of its star-lit glades. 


Frank T. Marzirats. 





















THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. 


‘A COMMENTARY.’ 


Mr. Gatswortuy has chosen an alluring title. No work so poor 
but it desires comment; better adverse than none at all. And 
when the text of the commentator is life itself, and the object of 
his criticism living men and women, vanity should see to it that 
he gets a hearing. Mr. Galsworthy’s commentary, one may 
guess, is not intended to be a wholly soothing document. You 
may, if you choose, bring a man abruptly home to himself by 
confronting him with the unmistakable effigy of his own solid form 
and substance, or, more subtly, by drawing his gaze towards a 
dim projection, unfamiliar, sinister, or even monstrous, which yet 
on closer inspection he must acknowledge to be the authentic 
shadow he throws. Mr. Galsworthy employs both methods, and 
as he turns his bright reflector now upon the closed-up ranks of 
the comfortable rich, now on the chaotic under-world of poverty 
and fear, the well-to-do spectator recognises himself equally on 
either page as the author’s objective. ‘Here in this picture see 
yourself; in this other, your work.’ The contrast, it may be said, 
and its application are not new, and a concentrated civilisation 
has at least the merit of forcing them to some extent on the con- 
sideration of every man. Lazarus no longer waits at the gate. 
For a trifle he is made free of Dives’s house, invades his most private 
hours, and has access to his mind if not to his bodily presence. 
The unanswerable pressure of his misery on the private conscience 
has been set down by Mr. Galsworthy in the sketch ‘ A Lost Dog,’ 
where all the specious arguments of self-interest and common- 
sense retreat discomfited before the simple reiterated fact of the 
lost. dog’s existence. But we have something more here than 
ingenious and pointed statements of one of the oldest and most 
obvious of problems. Beneath the surface show of violent in- 


equality you discover a fine thread of likeness, giving unity and 


rational sequence to the whole. 
We may assume the short paper which heads the rest and gives 
‘A Commentary. By John Galsworthy. 
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its title to the book to be a more or less accurate summary of the 
author’s point of view. The symbolism of the steam-roller is 
sufficiently obvious, whilst the old man whose call in life was to 
warn the public of its dangers, with his glib use of ‘ humanity,’ 
‘morals,’ ‘ government by the people,’ ‘the milk of human kind- 
ness,’ and other book-learned properties, is clearly more than his 
own mouthpiece. At all events, when you have read his com- 
mentary on modern life you will have gained the essentials of 
what this book has to tell you. The roadside philosopher, if you 
ask him, will give you his opinion, admirably condensed, on most 
of the outstanding features of the day. He passes under review 
the whole social structure. At the base, destitution, brutality, 
degenerate blood ; at the head, purblind indifference. The building 
is neither fair to look upon nor seemingly secure. And you may 
derive from its contemplation no more consoling reflection than 
that, bad as it all seems, nobody in particular is to blame. This 
consolation, such as it is, emerges as you examine more closely 
the human items of which the fabric is composed. Some, for 
instance, are simply ‘born tired.’ ‘You can’t do nothing with 
them; ... they ain’t up to what’s wanted of them nowadays. 
You can’t blame them, ’s far as I can see.’ Some, again, live like 
the beasts; so would you in the same houses. ‘How can you 
have morals when you’ve got to live like that? Let alone 
humanity? You can’t, it stands to reason.’ Others you will 
see taking their pleasures with aimless imbecility because ‘ This 
‘ere modern life it’s hollowed of ’em out. People’s got so restless. 
I don’t see how you can prevent it.’ Of those in the clutches of 
the law he will tell you: ‘Them fellows come out dead—with 
their minds squashed out o’ them, an’ all done with the best inten- 
tions, so they tell me.’ As for the rich, the comfortable, the 
official—‘ Well, they’ve got their position and one thing and 
another to consider—they’re bound to be cautious; ... them 
sort of people they don’t mean any ’arm, but they ’aven’t got the 
mind. You can’t expect it of them, living their lives. . . . I don’t 
blame them.’ 

The old man, it will be seen, with his impartial and lenient 
philosophy, is quite in tune with his time, for modern judgments 
do not err on the side of harshness. Material penalties still wait 
on breaches of the law, but, morally speaking, our temptation is 


to acquit the convicted law-breaker without further inquiry. 


Your soul, born undersized, was dwarfed by Life to the commission- 
VOL, XXV,—NO, 147, N.S. 24 
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point of crime "—so Mr. Galsworthy, with orthodox polite evasion, 
addresses his criminal in one of the two chapters on prison life 
which epitomise much popular sentiment on the subject. So far 
we are all agreed; but the doctrine of irresponsibility is easier to 
accept than to put in practice, and most of us are accustomed to 
handle it gingerly, and apply strictly in accordance with our precon- 
ceived notions of what should be, as some republican nations, it js 
said, apply the principle of social equality. To Mr. Galsworthy belongs 
the credit of following out his theory regardless of consequences, 
Having accepted without reserve the non-responsibility of the 
convict, he perceives clearly that the matter cannot rest ther, 
If one mortal, through no will of his own, is born in squalor ruinous 
to his nature, so is another to enervating comfort; and the child 
of luxury, it may be, is vitiated the more surely because the poison 
of his life is sweet. Mr. Galsworthy, when he turns to examine the 
outwardly more favoured victims of chance, shows himself almost 
‘too severe a moraler.’ Playthings, ornament, and idle laughter 
are as illegitimate in his world as the criminal at large in the world 
ruled by judge and prison warders. There is a strain of belated 
Calvinism in his conviction that the exquisite woman of the world, 
apostrophised in Chapter VI., was created to no good purpose. 
‘The doll of Nature!’ he cries, in accents of pain softened by no 
trace of pleasure. If burning, as well as pretty clothes, were stil 
in fashion, she would be the very stuff to burn. But, for all that, 
you are not to blame her. This is where she touches the far-away 
convict in gaol and awakes our interest. The apparent distance 
is bridged in a single phrase. Circumstance, which fashioned the 
convict into a thing dumb, atrophied in mind and body, has been 
no less cruel to the child of fashion. Blind she is, ‘ in heart and soul 
and voice and walk, the blindest creature in the world, . . . the 
long result of forces working in dim, inexorable progress from the 
remotest time.’ And to her, as to the convict, and even more 
freely, the author grants absolution, repeating with all the emphasis 
of plain English and italics, ‘ You have never had a chance.’ 

These two, the criminal and the woman of fashion, represent, 
as it were, the eternal snows of unblamableness, and_ beneath 
them range infinitely varying levels of irresponsibility. There, 
for instance, stretches the great tableland whose inhabitants ar 
comprised under the word ‘comfort.’? Moderate people, moderately 
rich, moderately virtuous, immoderately comfortable. In all ages 
the consolation of governments, the despair of the social reformer, 
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‘gnd the target, more or less unconscious, of his arrows of sarcasm. 
How to make a mark on surfaces so smooth and polished that your 
missiles rebound, inflicting no smallest scratch, unless it be on the 
thrower, less perfectly protected by nature? The problem is 
tempting precisely because so hard of solution. Mr. Galsworthy, 
like other social reformers, has his infallible remedy, and we have 
the privilege of seeing it tested on a typical husband and wife who 
spend prosperous days in their comfortable, self-contained flat, 
lifted high above the untranquil street. These people were not in 
quite so poor a case as the Doll of Nature who never had a chance. 
Certainly they had their chance of salvation that evening when 
Fate, to give it no higher name, led them gently to a pair of com- 
fortable stalls, whence, all unsuspecting the benevolent influences 
about them, they became the unwilling spectators of an ‘ uncom- 
fortable’ play. The admirable invention! A cunning trap for 
the worldly, of which John Knox himself might have been proud. 
But, alas! invented all in vain. Some momentary disturbance 
there is, as of a pebble cast into a sheltered pool, then the waters 
of comfort close in again and smooth out the troubled, place as if it 
had never been. And are we not to blame these, seeing they had 
their chance and threw it away? Well, no. It is true they were 
not wholly blind ; they could if they had chosen have seen—just 
alittle; but a deep instinct, ‘for which Nature was responsible,’ 
made them feel that it was better not to see, and so—— You 
perceive how inexorably the rule works. The real culprit stands 
always round the corner. This time it is Nature, and since Nature 
cannot be blamed, what is there left to a prophet but to shake his 
head mournfully and utter plaintive regrets: ‘If only they could 
know what is good for them—where Wisdom lies! If only they 
would go regularly to see “ uncomfortable ” plays ! ’ 

Sometimes as the author continues his patient investigation of 
human stupidities and wrongs, arriving always at the same absolving 
conclusion, you are aware of a dim conflict proceeding behind the 
scenes, as if the prophet’s fire protested against some damping- 
down process. Certain classes and persons—holders of place and 
power, men of precise habit, busy men, matter-of-fact men, and 
all who own good digestions and imperturbable tempers—rouse 
his most secret antipathies, and against them he restrains himself 
with difficulty and only in obedience to the necessities of his creed. 
‘My instinct is to burn you, but reason tells me you are not to 
blame. However despicable, useless, or harmful you appear, it is 
24—2 
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not your fault. The cause lies far behind you, embodied in vague 
forms which must be respectfully alluded to under the nameg of 
Life, Force, Nature, Circumstance, System, in all the dignity of 
capital letters, whilst man, as befits his subordinate and ineffectual 
existence, is written in small.’ 

There is no need to enquire whether the assumptions under. 
lying this work are endorsed by common experience. We have 
only to note how well—granting the premises—the inevitable 
results have been indicated. The scene, rigid, airless, and innocent 
of perspective as a Chinese landscape, is filled with mechanical 
figures of men and women who arrange themselves obediently in 
the conventional lines of some old immutable pattern. And if 
one asks by what force or motive power the vast machinery of life 
progresses, or even maintains its place, you have to reply that 
there is no visible sign that the machine moves at all. You find 
yourself in a world at standstill, water-logged, rolling stupidly in 
the trough, and as you gaze across the dull waste of surrounding 
waters you discern a distant beacon whose pallid beams are constant 
rather than.illuminating, and whose name, which you recognise to 
be appropriate, is ‘ Courage without Hope.’ 

With these, its last words, we take leave of our author’s Com- 
mentary on Modern Life. Regarded as such, some may complain 
that the selections from the text are arbitrary and insufficient and 
the interpretation academic. But as a commentary on a particular 
attitude towards life we shall find it an honest and therefore a 
suggestive and valuable, though, it must be added, a depressing 
document. For perhaps, rightly considered, there can be no 
spectacle more forlorn than that of a race of men at once blameless 
and without hope. 


ELEANOR CECI. 























ROME THEN AND NOW. 


Tur thirty-seven years that have gone by since the twentieth of 
September 1870, when, by the issue of the skirmish at the Porta 
Pia, Rome became the capital of Italy, have brought with them 
changes which can only be fully felt by those who knew Rome 
well in papal days and who know it well now. The change which 
has taken place has no analogy with that which has by the steady 
march of modern invention and modern improvement—I use the 
word without prejudice—made such a city as London of to-day a 
very different London from that of the ’sixties. Rome of the 
‘sixties was still essentially a survival of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, very little encroached upon by the modern 
spirit. There were many towns in Italy which had retained the 
outward features of even the earliest of those centuries far more 
completely—Perugia, San Gemignano, Siena, for example; but the 
form of government and the social conditions which had made 
them what they were had long ago departed from them. From 
Rome they had not so vanished. There still hung about it the 
favour of past days, past forms of government, past methods of 
thought, and past customs which made it unique amongst the 
important towns of Europe. It was inevitable that these should 
give way before the needs of a great modern capital. It is safe to 
say that the last thirty-seven years have more changed the face 
of Rome than the previous three centuries had done. And yet there 
were living in Rome even at the end of the papal period plenty of 
old habitués who told one that the glory of Rome had in their own 
day departed from it, and that the march of modern invention, the 
railroad and gas, had already vulgarised the place beyond recog- 
nition. Be that as it may, the change from Rome of the Popes to 
Rome of United Italy has inevitably been such as has had no exact 
parallel in any other caso—a town in itself unique called upon to 
face a change of circumstance which is also unique in history. 

If I am asked whether I would rather live in Rome of that 
day or Rome of this, I unhesitatingly give the preference to Rome 
as I knew her first. This I hope is not at all the same thing as 
condemning the present condition of things, or as depreciating 
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the recent development of the city. For if I were again asked to 
make choice amongst all the capitals of Europe as a place to livein, 
even to-day I should name Rome as the town which combined the 
greatest number of human interests with quite sufficient machinery 
for a well-ordered and comfortable life. The fascination of old 
Rome was bound up to a great extent with a condition of things 
which went hand-in-hand with the absence of these very machineries, 
In all probability, even if Rome had not become Italian, many 
or most of these mac’)‘neries must have forced their way in before 
now; but it was inevitable that, from whatever source they came, 
the ancient city should, in their entry, lose some of its character 
and of its special flavour. 

Rome in the ’sixties had a population, roughly speaking, of about 
215,000 souls; to-day it holds nearly 500,000. If a map of the city 
at that date is laid beside a map of to-day, it is easy to see at what 
points the increase of building has taken place to accommodate 
the inhabitants. The older map shows unoccupied ground in the 
outlying portions of the Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, and 
Celian Hills forming an irregular triangular space with many 
projections, which lay between the Aurelian Wall and the inhabited 
quarters in a band whose breadth varied from a quarter of a mile 
to a mile and a half on the east and south. Further to south and 
west lay another triangle bordered westwards by the Tiber, which 
included the Aventine and the void spaces around Monte Testaccio 
and the Protestant cemetery. By eye measurement these com- 
bined tracts of open space, chiefly vineyard and garden, intersected 
by roads and lanes running between high walls, amounted to one 
half of the entire area of the city within the walls. And it may be 
said that in the ’sixties this uninhabited portion of the city—the 
phrase must not be taken too literally—presented much the same 
appearance which it had presented for at least twelve hundred 
years. That is to say, that it had never been populated since the 
days of Totila. So far back as 1447 Pope Nicholas V. had tried 
to encourage settlement on the Viminal and Esquiline by promises 
of complete immunity from taxes. But then, and in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, the tendency of the population to mass itself 
on the northern and north-western corners of the city proved 
irresistible. The Aventine and the district near Testaccio in like 
manner remained unoccupied all down the centuries, save by 4 
few scattered monasteries. The district has always laboured 
under a deadly reputation for malaria. Pope Honorius IV. 
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(1285) had tried to people it in vain. His own experience indeed 
was no good advertisement for his experiment. The year before 
his election a conference of cardinals which met upon the Aventine 
had been attacked by the fatal scourge. Honorius, then Cardinal 
Savelli, alone had stuck to his post when all the others fled in terror. 
By: keeping up good fires and by other precautions the plucky 
Cardinal escaped the malaria. But the Romans did not forget the 
incident, and to this day have not forgotten it. The Aventine 
and the district between the Baths of Caracalla and the Porta 
San Sebastiano alone remain to-day to tell the stranger what half 
Rome was like fifty years ago. It is safe to predict that both these 
districts will at no distant date be covered with buildings. The 
Aventine will in all probability then be found to be as healthy 
and as desirable as any other part of the city. 

Outside the walls suburban districts have grown up in the 
neighbourhood of the chief gates. The quarter near the Porta 
§an Lorenzo is densely populated by a workman class, who are 
not always on the best of terms with the police. Beyond the 
Porta del Popolo, the Porta Pia, and the Porta San Giovanni, the 
open vineyards have given place to factories, warehouses, and 
dwelling houses. But nowhere is the change more striking than 
in the Prati di Castello adjoining the Vatican City on the north. 
In 1870 these were still open fields with hardly even a factor’s 
house upon them, and so they had remained since the day when 
Cincinnatus tilled them. At the point where the river is now 
crowned by the Ponte Cavour a ferry boat, of the exact build and 
appearance of the barchetta which appears in Raphael’s ‘ Miracu- 
lous draught of fishes,’ plied by a rope and pulley from the Via 
degli Schiavoni, on the city side, to the Vicolo della Barchetta, 
& narrow country lane, on the other bank. The ferry and its 
surroundings were probably little altered in appearance since that 
night, in the times of the Borgia, when the charcoal burner saw 
the masked man on the white horse bring the body of the Pope’s 
murdered son down from the Via degli Schiavoni to fling it into the 
Tiber. Three bridges now lead across to the great new quarter 
Which covers the farmlands of Cincinnatus with its rectangular 
arrangement of streets and squares. In this neighbourhood, too, 
all along the city side of the Tiber, the embankment, which has 
done so much for the health of Rome, has swept away innumerable 
tenements—some of the most picturesque and interesting, no doubt, 
which survived in Rome from the sixteenth and even from the 
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fifteenth centuries. It was here that Vanozza, the mother of Caegar 
Borgia, owned a hostelry ; and here as one wandered in the crowded 
narrow streets near the Via del Orso one could ‘best realise the 
appearance of the city in its strange mixture of squalor and mag- 
nificence four hundred years ago. The making of the great 
thoroughfare, the Corso Vittore Emmanuele, which leads from the 
Piazza di Venezia to the Ponte St. Angelo, also has removed many 
an ancient landmark. That thoroughfare follows in parts the line 
of the ancient Via Papalis by which the popes made their transit 
from St. Peter’s to the Capitol, while in other parts blocks of houses 
have been removed bodily to give a convenient direction to the 
route. The streets in this part were previously narrow and 
tortuous, little altered in appearance since the days of Sixtus IV., 
who, with the aid of his henchman, Cardinal d’Estouteville, about 
the year 1480, had greatly widened them, and had paved many 
of them with tiles. It is needless to say that the latter had long 
given way to the little square blocks of lava from the Capo di Bove 
quarries. It was difficult sometimes, as one looked at these 
picturesque but very crowded thoroughfares, to persuade oneself 
that they could have ever been considered broad and commodious. 
Yet it is in evidence that before the days of Sixtus it was hardly 
possible for two horsemen to pass abreast. In the days of Pius IX., 
when the colossal coach of the Pope was sometimes to be met 
driving through the streets in this neighbourhood, it was impossible 
for another carriage to pass it. There is no part of Rome whose 
appearance has undergone a greater change than this, except 
the now embanked portion east and south of the Tiber. 

The task which the municipality of Rome has had to face since 
the city has become the capital of Italy has been both vast and 
difficult. They have performed it perhaps no better, certainly 
no worse, than other municipalities have performed far less important 
tasks. To double in thirty to forty years the accommodation of 
a population, to double also the area over which building extends, 
to provide suitable means of traffic and adequate measures of 
sanitation in a city whose natural position has at all times made 
drainage a difficult problem, would tax the capacities of the most 
capable Board of Works engaged in developing a comparatively 
new city. But in Rome the problem has been far more difficult. 
It has meant the endeavour to turn an ancient city into a modern. 
At every few hundred yards some fresh problem arose; some 
memory of classical or mediaeval or Renaissance days stood in the 
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way of the new thoroughfare or the needed sewer. Moreover, you 
could not drive a new street in any direction among the older parts 
of Rome without sweeping away picturesque rookeries beloved 
by generations of artists. Were none of these to go? Was no 
sacrifice to be made to the needs of a great modern capital ? 
Mistakes were made in plenty ; that may freely be admitted. In 
the early days which followed on the ‘ Risorgimento’ there were 
evidences of feverish haste, and the jerry-builder set up his 
memorial, likely to be all too short-lived, in the Via Nazionale and 
in a few other streets, the instability of whose houses is as notorious 
as of those in the fashionable quarters of Kensington, where 
dancing is forbidden by the terms of the lease. It may be freely 
owned, too, that sacrifices have been too evidently made to that 
love of the rectangular which is the first inspiration of the modern 
city-builder. He who would learn the depths to which dreariness 
may attain in the hands of the city surveyor pledged to uniformity 
might do worse than spend an hour or two of a dusty June day in 
the new quarters between the Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore. 
Again, with regard to the enormous monument to Victor Emmanuel, 
without accepting the view of those who declare that that monarch 
should need no memorial in a national Rome—an argument which, 
driven to its logical results, would give monuments only to those who 
are least worth remembering—we may fairly deplore its colossal 
character and the destruction which has resulted from it. We may 
still more readily admit that in the carrying out of the Tiber 
Embankment the modern Roman fell painfully short of his traditions. 
Here was an opportunity exactly suited, it would have seemed, 
to the engineering and architectural genius of the race. One asks 
oneself what the engineers of the days of Augustus and Trajan— 
even of Sixtus or Julius II].—would have made of it. But to-day 
the Tiber creeps dismally between its sad and sewer-like walls, 
a work of incredible dullness. One has to remind oneself, as one’s 
wrath rises, that no more practically useful work has been accom- 
plished since the days of the Cloaca Maxima and of the Roman 
aqueducts. It would have been not less useful if the architectural 
opportunities which arose along its line had been better utilised 
by the descendants of Servius and of Claudius. 

But when one has admitted all this and a great deal more, and 
when one has even exhausted all the charges which architect or 
engineer, historian or poet, artist or bric-4-brac man may bring 
against those who have been endeavouring to shape old Rome 
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to the needs of a modern city, one must still in fairness return to 


the old conclusion that there is no nation in Europe, and no munici- : 


pality within any nation, which, judging by their results in far 
less difficult undertakings, would have made fewer mistakes than 
have been made in carrying out a task which has had no parallel 
in the previous record of cities. Something has been lost un- 
doubtedly ; at given points more has been lost perhaps than need 
have been; but preservation, not annihilation, has been on the whole 
the keynote of the transformation. The cry which goes up from 
other countries, but especially from England, from time to time, 
that Italy is indifferent to and negligent of her art and her anti- 
quities, is curiously unjust to a nation which, out of a not over- 
flowing exchequer, spends very large sums upon these objects, 
and occasionally spends a portion of it badly. It is perhaps in 
one sense fortunate for us that Italians do not travel in large 
numbers in our country. An educated Italian who wandered 
through England and noticed how the restorations of the last 
fifty years have robbed us of some two-thirds of our noblest 
memorials as effectively as if they had been swept into the rivers, 
might be inclined to ask on what superiority in these matters 
we in England rest our claim to tell Italy how a nation ought to 
deal with her national birthright. 

Having said this, I shall not be misunderstood when I express 
regret for the loss, the inevitable loss, of so much that gave to 
Rome its peculiar charm, its flavour—I fear the word may be used 
in more senses than one—in the days when, forty years ago, she was 
still looking back in many respects to the Renaissance rather than 
forward to the twentieth century. It was then still the Rome of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Charles Dickens, of William Story. 
Mark Twain’s jest that you could not fall out of a two-pair window 
in Rome without killing a monk or a soldier had some point in it 
then, for the streets still swarmed with the various orders. They 
were a typical feature, naturally, of Rome. Numerous in the city 
ever since the days of St. Francis and St. Dominic, they were 
perhaps never more numerous than in the years which immediately 
preceded the fall of Rome. In the mornings the lay brothers went 
forth armed with their large copper vessels of hat-box shape to 
gather in the gifts of the faithful or the charitable. Naturally the 
rich strangers’ quarter about the Piazza di Spagna was a favourite 
hunting-ground for them, though the poorest quarters were not 
omitted. A very familiar figure to those who lived in Rome at 
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that’ time was a magnificent dark-bearded Capucino, whose beat 
in the early mornings lay along the Babuino. The brown-cowled, 
stately figure drew many an admiring stare from the passing fore- 
stieri, a compliment which he never failed to acknowledge by 
crossing himself, either as a protection against the inroads of vanity 
or, more probably, as a safeguard against the evil eye. I often 
wonder what his fate was at the suppression of the monasteries, 
whether he was one of those who went forth into the world again, 
or whether he had already found a quiet rest in the city of his soul 
before the evil day came. One may be allowed to hope that the 
latter was his fate. To-day these picturesque figures are as rare 
in Rome as in any other town of Italy. They may be seen, silent 
kneeling figures, in the church of Araceli, most Roman of all Roman 
churches, but the streets and public places of Rome know them 
no more save as occasional visitors. 

The markets of Rome, in old days almost the most interesting 
of Europe, have fallen into line with the less picturesque but 
more regulated markets of the great capitals. The great cattle- 
market just outside the Porta del Popolo, a position which it 
shared with the extemporised Anglican Church—for no Protestant 
place of worship was allowed within the walls—has migrated to 
a corner of Rome not far from the old Protestant cemetery, but 
nearer to the Tiber. The wild Campagna horsemen, with their 
goatskin aprons and long ox-goads, no longer form a feature of the 
Piazza del Popolo, nor do the unseemly vehicles piled high with 
the quaking carcases of pigs and oxen any longer rumble down the 
Ripetta or the Babuino. Gone, too, is the people’s market in the 
Piazza Navona, where everything that flew or ran or crawled, from 
turkeys and pheasants to porcupines and hedgehogs, squirrels 
and tortoises, and even green snakes, could be purchased by the 
frugal housewife in search of variety. It was a favourite resort, 
too, of the coin-hunter and bibliophile, for here the simple-minded 
dealer set forth his ‘Roba di Campagna,’ and here the equally simple- 
minded buyer bought his bargains or his experience. For though the 
peasant did no doubt often deliver here the coins which he had 
ploughed up from the soil of the Campagna, the antiquity dealer like- 
wise used it for the output of his industries. The stalls have migrated 
now to the Campo dei Fiori, at no great distance. But the forger 
of to-day is either less skilful or more unblushing—perhaps both. 

But even more interesting was the market, hardly reckoned 
as such, in the Piazza Montanara, under the Theatre of Marcellus, 
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where every Sunday morning from time immemorial the weekly 
hiring of labourers had taken place, and on a smaller scale does go 
still. But those were the days of Italy’s ‘ analfabetismo,’ when 
few of the field labourers could be trusted to write his own name 
and none his own love-letter. And the letter-writing scribe did a 
roaring trade at a little table on the corner of the piazza, while 
an open-air barber or two shaved their victims with a celerity which 
savoured of sleight of hand. The skill of these practitioners was 
equal to any emergency which could arise in their craft, but at 
times the hollow cadaverous cheeks of the victims of malaria, 
chiefly from Ostia and its neighbourhood, tried their resources very 
highly. But even this difficulty had vanished before the discovery 
that a walnut inserted in the cheek restored the general level of 
the countenance. There was no more entertaining spot in Rome 
in the morning hours; but before midday the blue-coated conical- 
hatted throng had melted away. There were few after that hour 
left sitting idle in the market because no man had hired them, and 
as the various groups, with their sacks flung over one shoulder and 
a long staff filled with ringloaves on the other, had tramped forth 
to fresh fields and pastures new, one could realise that the raw 
material of Italy is as fine as that of any country in the world. 
But nowhere has a cleaner sweep been made of houses, men, 
and manners than in the Ghetto. Of this nest of dirt and un- 
savouriness, of apparent poverty which often concealed wealth, 
of squalor inconceivable, of picturesqueness unforgettable, the 
Government have now made an almost entire clearance. The 
fish market within the portico of Octavia—to the artist’s eye Rome 
had hardly such a subject as that—went years ago. Gradually 
the rookeries which lay around have followed, and to-day there is 
very little to tell that this was once the place where the Jews of 
Rome, herded together like swine, insulted, hated, robbed, and 
even locked in at night into their ill-savoured prison, multiplied 
and grew rich through many a century. The church of 8S. Angelo 
in Pescheria, in which in former days the elders were compelled 
once a year to listen to a sermon preached against their own faith, 
still remains, but the whole of the quarter which lay between that 
church and the river has disappeared. In severe floods there was 
no part of Rome which suffered so much as the Ghetto. In the 
flood of 1869 I saw the sight, which has been so often described, 
of the inhabitants shifting their goods in boats in the Via della 
Pescheria, into the upper storeys of the houses. Men said that 
these same upper storeys concealed treasures of bric-4-brac known 
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only to those daring connoisseurs who had penetrated thither 
ready ‘in more senses than one to pay through the nose.’ I know 
not. I knew it only through its ground-floor squalors, which were 
open to the eye of every passer-by. In the cavern-like recesses 
sat old and wolf-eyed hags amid piles of sour clothing and cheap 
second-hand furniture. They are scattered now fairly evenly 
through the various quarters of Rome, save that a good many 
still hang fondly about their ancient home. 

But not in the Ghetto alone, though there chiefly, were sanitary 
methods conspicuous by their absence. There were side streets 
leading even out of the best thoroughfares, where walking was 
well-nigh impossible; one such in the Piazza Trajana especially 
comes to my mind. The primitive method of casting all domestic 
refuse into the open street had come down with many allied habits 
from very ancient days. Even to-day they are by no means 
extinct in Rome, but they have retired from the more fashionable 
thoroughfares. In those days they gave occupation, or at any rate 
an interest, to an army of effete and very incapable dustmen who 
with heart-shaped shovels and Noah’s Ark hand-carts, and wearing the 
inspiring inscription ‘8.P.Q.R.’ upon their red hat-bands, followed 
the contemplative rather than the active life, and longed for the 
day when they should be promoted to be licensed beggars, and 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. The life of the Roman dust- 
man of to-day has been made more strenuous for him, and it is 
only fair to say that Rome is now a clean town, as well looked after 
as most capitals of Europe. I do not know of one in which life 
can be more comfortable. It is of course easy to cry that ‘Rome 
is spoilt ’ every time that we find that something has disappeared 
from the Rome which we knew when we were young, and before 
it had once more renewed its everlasting youth. Rome will take 
a great deal of spoiling. It is safe to prophesy that a thousand 
years hence it will still be the most interesting city in the world, 
no matter what changes may have come to it in that time. It has 
indeed already a very long start—a city of continuous and vital 
historical interest from its birthday till to-day, and not likely to 
play a less interesting part in the history that lies ahead than any 
other capital in the modern world. The Romans do well when they 
show that they cherish every stone that can remind them of their 
ancient greatness ; they do equally well to fit their city to take its 
part in the greatness that yet awaits it in the days to come. 

GERALD 8. Davies. 
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I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 
Or the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain, 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again. 


THREE of the Field Marshals who are now most deservedly at 
the head of the British Army have written their reminiscences, 
telling of the great events in which they have played a distinguished 
part and of the many adventures which they have met and indi- 
viduals whom they have encountered in their several careers. It 
may be permitted therefore to an old soldier of a humbler rank 
to occupy a few pages of the CorNuHILL in chronicling the small 
beer of his military life. 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new,’ and the 
incidents of a long bygone time, however little important in them- 
selves, may give some amusement to old fellows like the writer, 
and possibly even to the present generation, who are fortunate in 
knowing that the vast possibilities of the future are all their own. 

Before going any further, I must here acknowledge a very 
useful ‘ leg-up ’ which was indirectly given to me by the CornaILL 
on my entrance into the Service. Even in 1860 a lengthy examina- 
tion had to be passed before a commission could be purchased, and 
every day for a week I was seated at Burlington House, grappling 
with Latin, history, mathematics, fortification, arithmetic, French, 
and other subjects in which qualifying marks could be gained. 
I never had any doubt of passing the examination, but I wanted to 
pass extra well, for certain advantages were thereby to be secured, 
My French was not my strongest point, and I thought it worth 
while to rub it up with a tutor before presenting myself for the 
ordeal. Naturally, the first thing the tutor did was to tell me to 
translate some English into French, and he produced a book of 
exercises, one of which he wanted me to tackle. Fresh from 
college, I loathed conventional text-books, and suggested that I 
would rather translate a page from the ‘ Four Georges,’ a notable 
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feature in the CorNuHILL, then in its gorgeous youth. My tutor 
agreed, and my translation was duly criticised and corrected. 
The examination was three or four days later, and my satisfaction 
may be conceived when I found that very passage from the 
CornnILt figuring in my examination paper. Full marks were 
mine in French at any rate, and, with their aid, my place on the 
list of successful candidates was much more than respectable. 
I have ever since looked upon the orange jacket as a porte-bonheur. 

I shall say nothing of my early days as a cavalry subaltern. 
I spent several years as instructor of musketry and adjutant, 
but the daily routine of regimental work, though serious enough, 
did not present any incidents worth recording here. I came 
little in contact with the senior officers of the Service, and 
can only remember the annual inspections by the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry. General Lawrenson was a real type of 
an English cavalry officer, and to us subalterns an object of 
profound admiration. He had at his fingers’ ends every detail 
of duty as it was then understood, and was unapproachable in his 
knowledge of interior economy. But what appealed to us perhaps 
more than any other of his accomplishments was his superlative 
horsemanship. As Whyte-Melville said in his ‘ Riding Recol- 
lections,’ ‘ Lawrenson combined the strength and freedom of the 
hunting-field with the scientific exercise of hands and limbs as 
taught in the haute école.’ And the gallant regiment to which I 
belonged quite appreciated one method of securing that we should 
always have a satisfactory inspection. When the General had to 
be mounted, it was always arranged that he should be provided 
with the best-looking horse that our stables could produce, and 
particularly one that took a bit of riding. We thus secured that 
his mind should be so pleasantly occupied that he did not pay too 
close attention to any of our shortcomings on parade. He gained 
all our hearts at one inspection in the beginning of the hunting 
season. Everything of importance had been done, we hoped, to 
his satisfaction, and nothing was left but for him to inspect the 
equitation of the officers in riding-school on the following morning. 
He finished his official work at once, however, making us a little 
speech: ‘Gentlemen, I am quite satisfied with all I have seen. 
I believe that the hounds meet near here to-morrow, and I propose 
to judge of your riding by seeing you out hunting.’ Needless to 
say, every officer, from the Colonel to the junior cornet, was in the 
field the next day, ready to ride for all he was worth. 
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In those days, one of the pleasantest episodes of the year wag 
the annual change of quarters, when we marched by squadrons 
through England. We saw the fairest of lands to the utmost 
advantage “all in the blue unclouded weather,’ moving by ‘ hostel, 
hall, and grange; by bridge and ford, by park and pale,’ and we 
had our nightly billets in comfortable, old-fashioned inns, where we 
were the objects of much regard to matrons and maids, who seldom 
had a chance of seeing the uniforms of Queen Victoria’s cavalry, 
And when the route took us past some stately country house, how 
often were we waylaid by the proprietor, particularly if he was an 
old soldier, who provided liberal and substantial refreshments for 
the non-commissioned officers and men, and offered the most 
cordial hospitality to the officers. What good times those were! 
It must be acknowledged that in those old days, a piping time 
of peace, though the few and simple duties of a soldier were con- 
scientiously enough performed, many officers took little thought 
for the more serious responsibilities of their profession, and indeed 
there was but small pressure to make them do so. Any one who 
had stepped but a short way beyond the teaching of the drill-book 
had, however, the encouragement of being considered a useful man, 
and was often employed on extra-regimental duties, bringing him 
in contact with generals and Staff officers who had seen war and 
knew something of military duties beyond the mere routine of a 
barrack-yard. How many generals I had thus an opportunity 
of meeting, and what good, kind fellows most of them were! They 
had their little eccentricities and mannerisms, however, which were 
often sources of amusement to their irreverent subordinates. The 
forms of speech so well known in Flanders still rolled fluently from 
the tongues of some of them in moments of excitement, and one 
cavalry General in particular was distinguished by the freedom 
of his language. His division was marching past on a certain 
occasion, and something went wrong, which elicited some rather 
lurid remarks. His wife, a most formidable dame, was riding on 
the drill-ground, looking on at the show, and heard the double- 
shotted sentences. She had evidently been trying to break her 
gallant husband of his bad habit, and now, forgetful of the dignity 
of a General on parade, she rode up to him, surrounded as he was 
by his Staff, and, wagging her finger, said with reproachful emphasis 
‘ Frank—that word again! Frank—that word again!’ We all 
tried to look unconscious, but it was a sore effort. 
I always regretted that I never was on very confidential terms 
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with this General, for I should have liked well to hear the inner 
history of the regiment in which he served in India not many 
earlier. In the disused churchyard of the station where it 
had been quartered there are several tombs of officers of the —th 
(Ihave seen them myself) on which it is recorded that the officers 
died of fever. It was generally believed, however, that this meant 
that they had been killed in duels. The custom of duelling died 
hard; and a duel was still thought of as a possible dernier ressort in 
my early soldiering days. I remember two hostile meetings to have 
taken place in the ’sixties between men whom I knew, fortunately 
without any serious results; but it was rumoured that other 
meetings not so harmless had occurred about the same period, which 
were kept very quiet. I am under the impression that many more 
duels were fought forty or fifty years ago than ever came to light. 
I have told how one lady rebuked her husband coram populo, 
and, before going further, I may tell of another military dame, 
wife of an officer commanding an artillery battery and, as it was 
whispered, assuming no small share of his authority. The battery 
was on parade one day in the barrack square, and, in all its pride, 
marched past its commanding officer in line in front of the officers’ 
quarters. As the evolution was finished, the voice of his better 
half was heard from a window: ‘ That’s very bad, Charlie. Make 
them do it again!’ Whether the order was carried out or not 
Ican’t tell, but, knowing the lady, I think it is likely that it was. 
A propos of the strong language I have mentioned, a most 


., distinguished officer who commanded at a very important military 


station used to express himself frequently with a vigour and 
ingenuity that have seldom been surpassed. So well known was 
his fluency in anathema that, soon after his appointment to the 
command, the question being asked whether he had taken up the 
duties, some wag replied ‘I really don’t know, but I am sure he 
has sworn himself in.’ At a big field day, an infantry battalion 
was unfortunate enough to incur his wrath, and the Staff were 
rather staggered by receiving the distinct and emphatic order, 
‘Send for a company of sappers!’ Then, after a pause, ‘ Tell 
them to dig a hole down to h—I, and to put this d—d battalion into 
it!’ All the objurgation that was heard from him and others was 
really, however, vox et praeterea nihil. It meant reproof and casti- 
gation, but had no further consequences, and was, in its nature, like 
the crack of a huntsman’s whip over a hound that is running riot. 

Few people heard a Commination Service recited for their 
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benefit with the coolness and philosophy of the old Colonel of g 
really fine infantry corps which had failed to satisfy the Duke of 
Cambridge at some manceuvres. The Duke could and did express 
himself upon occasion with considerable strength and precision, 
and at the pow-wow succeeding the day’s operations he had 
anathematised the regiment, telling the Colonel to take it back to 
barracks and give it everlasting drill. The old chief listened to 
the Commander-in-Chief’s words with a perfectly unmoved and 
placid countenance, and, when the pow-wow was over, saluting 
gravely, titupped on his little nag back to his regiment, standing 
at ease at a little distance. He called it to attention, and thus 
addressed it: ‘ th, I have to tell you that the Dook is very 
much gratified—much gratified. March home!’ 

It has been my great good fortune to form, on several occasions, 
a humble item in official parties sent to the Continent to see and 
gather information from foreign armies. England has always had 
a curious tendency to model her own military ideas upon the 
pattern found by her in some other nation’s army which, for the 
time, she thinks is the most efficient and highly instructed. Before 
the great struggle of 1870-71, we copied the French army in every- 
thing and looked upon it as the great exemplar of all that was 
warlike. We were ready to adopt all military details that were 
approved across the Channel, and we carried our admiration so 
far as to make our dress as like that of French soldiers as our 
very antagonistic style of physique permitted. We put leather on 
the legs of our cavalry overalls, we put very inferior kepis and 
bonnets de police on our infantry soldiers’ heads ; and not only the 
army but the whole nation wore pegtop trousers. It was a maxim 
that whatever was French must be good, and that in organisation, 
drill, and equipment we could not go wrong so long as we had 
Gallic precedent. Omnia mutantur. The astounding successes 
of Germany in 1870 showed England that her erstwhile military 
idol had feet of clay, and she at once fell into line with Prussian 
ideas and methods as far as her own circumstances permitted. 
She could not harden her heart to accept the principle of universal 
liability for service, but she took a short step in the right direction 
by establishing a limited period with the colours and the consequent 
formation of a reserve. All her military teaching was now taken 
from German text-books, histories, and essays. The battlefields 
round Metz became as familiar as Piccadilly to her military students, 
and, as a finishing touch, her infantry and artillery found them- 
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selves crowned with imitation Pickelhauben. The latest scenes of 
military prowess and the latest developments of military skill 
have now been found in the Far East, and, according to our habit, 
we look longingly towards the Orient for hints on warfare. But 
the true excellence of armed Japan is on so high a level that it 
seems to be beyond the reach of imitation by our self-indulgent and 
self-seeking civilisation. So far we have not attempted to do more 
than to prate about ‘bushido,’ and, I believe, to try to learn 
‘jujitsu.’ 

Let me go back to 1864 and a visit to the French camp of 
instruction at Mourmelon, near Chalons. Marshal Mac-Mahon was 
then in command, the most trusted as he was the most popular 
leader in the French army. He had only recently gained his baton 
and the title of Duc de Magenta in the Italian war. The English 
officers were received and greeted by his senior aide-de-camp, 
Comte de Vogiié, one of the handsomest, most agreeable, and most 
soldierly men I have ever met. He was a perfect representative of 
the chivalrous gentlemen of France. Having already served 
gallantly in Italy and Algeria, he was full of enthusiasm and hopes 
of a brilliant career. Alas! he was doomed to an early and 
glorious death, shot through the heart on the disastrous day of 
Spicheren. 

What an imposing spectacle was a parade on the plains of 
Mourmelon! The uniforms of all the corps, reminiscent to a 
great extent of the First Empire’s paraphernalia, were picturesque 
and gorgeous in the extreme. There were the Lanciers de |’Impéra- 
trice in white and gold, the magnificent Guides, the Grenadiers, 
the Zouaves, and Horse Artillery of the Guard. The Cuirassiers, 
sombre in equipment and superbly mounted, looked irresistible 
men-at-arms. They were the ‘ Gros Fréres,’ famed in history and 
romance, and had a staid and half-solemn air which they affected 
as characteristic of their arm of the Service. I had yet to learn 
that, from the days of the Great Napoleon, each corps cultivated 
its own special traits, and that in battle a commander could evoke 
its utmost efforts by appealing to its cherished traditional feelings. 
In later years, when the French army, to its sorrow and loss, became 

imbued with a political spirit, the distinctions between arms of the 
Service were those of political opinions. The infantry were Legiti- 
mist, the cavalry Bonapartist, and the artillery and sappers ultra- 
Republican. I have not mentioned the infantry of the Line, which 
of course formed the bulk of the army at Mourmelon. They had 
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little of the swagger that marked the corps d@’élite. Indeed, all 
their best men had been taken to fill the ranks of these much. 
favoured units, and the undersized pousse-cailloux were little 
considered. When the day of trial came, however, some years 
later, the Linesmen showed as dauntless a spirit and died in their 
ranks as gamely as did the brilliant Guard. 

Of course the small party of English officers had arrived with 
their minds full of details on which they wanted to gather informa- 
tion, and as a humble subaltern I had been expected to fraternise 
with the lower ranks and hear their opinions, while a General and 
two Colonels tried to suck the brains of the great Marshal himself 
and his senior Staff officers. The first opportunity of confidential 
communication came after déjeuner, to which we had been invited 
at the Headquarters pavilion. It had been expected that the 
Marshal would talk in English, which he knew very fairly well, but 
for some reason he would not do so. Our General and one Colonel 
could not understand a word of French, and the other Colonel was 
monopolised by Madame la Maréchale, who insisted on maintaining 
an animated conversation with him. To me, then, there fell the 
unlooked-for privilege of nearly an hour’s téte-a-téte with one of the 
most important military authorities of the day as he walked up 
and down, smoking his after-breakfast cigars. He was all kindness 
and affability, and gave his opinion on all kinds of subjects with 
the utmost freedom. I remember that, even then, though I did 
not realise how weighty was the information, he criticised the 
French system of mobilisation. How true were his words was 
proved by the disastrous confusion in 1870, He was essentially an 
infantry general, and placed no great value on cavalry, especially 
the cuirassiers, which he considered out of date after the improve- 
ment in small arms and artillery. He was convinced that the most 
valuable quality of very heavy horsemen was their imposing 
appearance and the rattling thunder (what he called the plon-plon, 
plon-plon) of their advance. My conversation with Marshal 
Mac-Mahon furnished, as I have reason to know, at least half of the 
official report on our mission that went to the Horse Guards. 

While I am thinking of visits to foreign armies, I may recall 
my experiences in Berlin in 1869. On arrival, I with my seniors 
left cards on all the most important personages in the Prussian 
army. In due course we had the utmost kindness shown to us, 
and the first entertainment to which we were bidden was a small 
dinner given by the King, of not more than twenty-five or thirty 
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covers. I have never enjoyed an evening more heartily. The 
monarch was extremely gracious and said a kindly word to each of 
his guests. The dinner was worthy of the host, and there was a 
special brand of Rhine wine which was super-excellent. Strauss’s 
band, led by himself, was in attendance and played the ‘ Schénen 
blauen Donau’ for the first time. A very attractive maid of 
honour on the other side of the table was delightful to watch, and 
I sat between two Counts Brandenburg, twins, and so much alike 
that they could not be known apart, who by blood, if not legally, 
were closely connected with the Royal house. They were both 
generals of cavalry—stout, bald, elderly men ; and, to me at least, 
showed themselves as essentially jovial, amusing, and genial bons- 
vivants. It was not to be expected that the privilege of meeting 
them again should fall to my lot, but I heard of one of them the 
following year. When General Bredow was about to start on 
his famous death ride at Mars-le-Tour, that magnificent charge 
of six or seven squadrons which at a critical moment checked a 
whole French army, one of the Counts Brandenburg galloped up 
.to him to join as a volunteer in the daring feat of arms, crying 
out, ‘Vorwirts, Bredow. Ich gehe auch mit.’ He could not bear 
to remain in the rear in the King’s cortege when he saw an oppor- 
tunity of showing the brave spirit of his family, and he rode gloriously 
with the foremost files. 

But, alas ! delightful as was my evening in such exalted company, 
I afterwards discovered that I had been invited quite by mistake. 
Our military attaché, who had been absent from Berlin, returned 
on the following day, and when I told him of the King’s dinner 
party, he said, ‘ How the deuce came you to be there? No one 
under the rank of a field officer is ever invited to the small dinners.’ 
On inquiry it was found that as, being attached to a general, I had 
“A.D.C.’ on my cards, it was supposed that I must be an A.D.C. 
to the Queen (necessarily a full colonel), and I had come in for the 
attention only paid to that superior rank. Certainly the mistake 
was a lucky one for me, and I could only trust that I had sus- 
tained my fictitious character with sufficient propriety. 

For three successive days the English visitors attended the 
manceuvres of the Guard Corps near Berlin, and saturated them- 
selves with ideas which had originally sprung from the brains of 
Von Moltke and Von Roon. The sight that perhaps has dwelt 
more distinctly in my memory than any other was the march 
past of the Grenadiers, with the small son of the Crown Pnnce 
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(now the Kaiser) at the head of the leading company, and much 
put to it to keep the pace and step of the tall Pomeranians, I do 
not know whether he, as Kaiser, still maintains the picturesque 
custom of his grandfather, inside whose palace the guards and 
sentries all were equipped in the uniform of Frederick the Great's 
time. The only mark of the nineteenth century was that the 
carried the needle-gun instead of the old musket with the famous 
iron ramrod, which was so effective during the Seven Years’ War. | 

I have said that I was an A.D.C. to a general officer when | 
visited Berlin, and an A.D.C. I remained for a few years. Now, 
there are two kinds of A.D.C.s. There is the domestic variety, 
which finds itself as much at the beck and call of the General’s wife 
and daughters for social purposes as it is employed by the General 
himself on purely military business. I have heard it whispered 
that the prospects of a young officer in the Service may be as much 
benefited by zeal and efficiency in performing the duties of a 
domestic A.D.C. as by showing intelligence and energy in the 
tented field. Generals whose personal reputation as soldiers is 
on the highest level, and whose good word is all-powerful, may 
be very much under home influence, and may be pushed to see 
special qualifications for military advancement in the cherished 

‘tame cats’ of their drawing-rooms. Cherchez la femme may 
probably still be said in looking for the beginnings of some successful 
careers in the British Army. Except on active service, when an 
A.D.C. is necessarily the organising spirit of his General’s head. 
quarters, I am thankful to say that my experience of the duties 
of personal Staff was strictly confined to work in the field and at 
the desk, and in it I always found very full and interesting employ- 
ment. I may here mention a domestic problem that once presented 
itself to me while serving on a distant expedition. A message 
arrived that a kind naval officer had presented a turtle to my 
General, and I was told that it had been landed and was lying on the 
beach. The household at my disposition consisted of a European 
orderly, a black man who most unjustifiably called himself a cook, 
and two nondescript coloured boys, our personal attendants. 
Accompanied by these I went to the beach, and there, gasping on 
the shingle, I found an enormous monster over six feet long, lying 
helpless on its mighty carapace, and seemingly impervious to 
anything less shattering than dynamite. There was the material 

for gallons of soup and yards of steaks, but how was it to be 

utilised ? The orderly had ‘ never seen one of them beasts before,’ 
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and the cook, equally ignorant, had no suggestion to make. I ask 
the question of any highly cultivated modern Staff officer, What 
should have been done? Frankly, I gave it up, and I believe that, 
after long toil with a hatchet, the poor brute’s head was cut off, and 
some of its body was removed for the pot. I draw a veil over the 
memory of the dish that afterwards appeared at our table. It 
certainly had no resemblance to either turtle soup or turtle steaks. 

The annual inspections of regiments in old times were very 
amusing in themselves, and brought the General’s A.D.C. in 
contact with numberless good fellows in every rank of the Service, 
all of whom were pleasant acquaintances, and some became intimate 
and dear friends. To think only of the rank-and-file. In after- 
years, men who had been soldiers turned up in many different 
places and showed their kindly memories by the most friendly 
attentions. A gold-laced porter at a restaurant would depart from 
his dignity and rush to give his personal service. A butler at a 
country house would by no means allow the officer whom he recog- 
nised to be valeted by the first or second footman, but himself 
attended to the visitor on the chance of a word or two about the 
time when the old —th lay at Hounslow. The police force was 
full of old soldiers, who would stop the traffic in a crowded street 
for the passage of an old friend. I remember, too, being once 
the victim of an assault at Epsom and grappling with my assailant. 
I yelled ‘Police!’ and a mounted constable quickly came to 
my assistance, followed by a couple of plain-clothes men. After 
Ihad charged my man at the office in the Grand Stand, and the 
case was arranged for the next Petty Sessions, my police allies 
all introduced themselves as men who knew me well while they 
were serving in various corps, and expressed their delight in being 
at hand ‘ when there were a lot of rough customers about who were 
looking nasty.’ 

The idiosyncrasies of inspecting generals were always of much 
interest, and, previous to an inspection, even the most swagger 
colonels often condescended to pump the A.D.C. as to the points 
to which the General was likely to pay particular attention. As 
I have told, General Lawrenson looked for equitation, another 
General would absolutely revel in checking the books and records 
in the regimental office, a third was an expert in saddlery, while 
& fourth would not admit that a corps was in proper order unless the 
barrack rooms were scoured, polished, and whitewashed like dairies. 
Even what were called the ‘inspection lunches’ were often care- 
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fully considered, so that the General might perchance be mollified 
by the entertainment that was offered to him. A story was told 
of the Duke of Cambridge when he was making a certain tour of 
inspection. On the table of the first corps that he visited was g 
dish of homely pork chops, of which H.R.H. partook with approval, 
The tip was sent on that pork chops were food such as the Com. 
mander-in-Chief loved. At his next inspection lunch, therefore, 
pork chops were duly provided, and again they were appreciated, 
But when, for the third or fourth time, pork chops appeared ag 
the leading feature of a military menu, it is said that the remark 
burst forth, “Good God! am I never to see anything but pork 
chops ?’ 

An inspection of Household Cavalry was always one of the 
pleasantest duties of the year. Then, as always before and since, 
the Life Guards and Blues were in ¢enve, in conduct, in drill, and 
in all interior economy second to none and equalled by very few 
of the English cavalry regiments. There was little chance, there. 
fore, of any fault-finding to mar the serenity of temper on all sides, 
Generally also some people of light and leading made a point of 
taking the opportunity to look at a corps in which they had 
possibly served themselves or had some relations serving, so the 
inspection became a small social function. How magnificent was 
a charge of these corsleted men-at-arms! The horsemanship 
and rapid accuracy of movement that they showed were of the 
highest order, and certainly could not then be equalled by any 
Continental cavalry. I am reminded of this particularly, because 
I attended some French cavalry manceuvres immediately after being 
present at a Life Guards’ inspection. The great feature of the 
last day of the French manceuvres was to be a grand charge of 
Cuirassiers, and it was eagerly awaited. When it came, however, 
I at least was terribly disappointed. Good as their horses were, 
the ‘Gros Fréres’ never allowed them to be extended beyond a 
common canter, and, even so, the plain was strewn with men who 
had lost their saddles. The French Staff were, however, apparently 
perfectly satisfied with the performance, and one of them said to 
me with pride, ‘ Maintenant, Monsieur, vous pouvez dire que vous 
avez vu une charge de Cuirassiers.’ 

I don’t know whether it is true that modern generals have 
not the same prestige as their predecessors in my young days, 
when they were very awe-inspiring personages before whom every- 
body quailed. A story was current in my old regiment about Lord 
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Cardigan when he was Inspector-General of Cavalry. If any 
man ever asserted the dignity and importance of his position, he 
did, and one unfortunate sergeant, to whom he somewhat brusquely 
addressed a question, was so dumfounded that he could hardly 
articulate. The Colonel tried to shield him, and hoped that his 
Lordship would excuse the man, as he was rather nervous. ‘ Good 
God!’ replied Cardigan, ‘ who ever heard of a nervous hussar?’ 
Curiously enough, it was often the case that men, who had shown 
over and over again that they were full of pluck, quite lost their 
heads when they suddenly found themselves confronted with a 
live general, particularly if he was a little peremptory. They did 
not perhaps generally carry their deference for high rank quite so far 
as the sternly drilled Russians in the Crimean war, who, when one 
of the Allied Generals blundered into their lines, were so taken 
aback by the apparition that, instead of securing him as a prisoner, 
they at once presented arms. It may possibly be well in some 
ways, if it is the case that the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of to-day have not the same blind reverence for the heads 
of the military hierarchy as had their predecessors, but there is no 
doubt that, on occasions without number in our history, the most 
marvellous deeds have been accomplished by the command and 
leading of a general, simply because in the eyes of the rank-and-file 
he was so tremendous an individual that he must be implicitly and 
unhesitatingly obeyed. 

I dare say I have been garrulous enough for the present. 












SALOMON GESSNER AND THE ALPS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


I nap not forgotten the book ; we forget nothing we knew in boy. 
hood, when we were ‘ whacks to receive and marbles to retain’ 
as Byron said (a peu pres), cribbing—like a boy—from Cervantes 
himself. No, I had not forgotten the wretched book ; that tidy 
housewife the brain had merely packed a particularly useless memory 
away in one of the lumber garrets which line one’s cranial roof. 
And there on a dusty shelf, like the bones of some preposterous 
ignorant protomartyr in a cellule of the Catacombs, the remem- 
brance had long lain perdu, for five-and-thirty years had inter- 
vened. Until at Luxembourg on a day of kermesse I got the 
recollection ; in quite the strangest place and hour for such a nexus 
and tie of thought. A wet Whit-sun was setting, naphtha lamps 
would soon begin their gusty blazing, a sordid riot of tam-tams, 
*phones, and merry-go-rounds was about to break into roar, when, 
through an open market of marine-stores passing, I spied a pair of 
blue and white medallions, lying forlorn amidst a spread of wastrel 
oddments behind a lager-beer barrel, flat on the sopping ground. 
Dignified yet forlorn they lay, those exquisite ovals, patient amidst 
the strange bed-fellows of adversity ; but was it not a flash of piteous 
appeal that came from them to one’s eye? I verily believe that 
neglected treasures know a rescuer when they see him much sooner 
than we always recognise a treasure which ought to be retrieved. 
‘Look! those are Wedgwood jasper, man!’ Hobbinol whispered 
to me quickly. ‘Old Wedgwood—Josiah Wedgwood—17% 
Wedgwood, bedad!’ For this Hobbinol of mine is an Irish imp, 
I fancy, related by Royal blood to the familiar that accompanied 
Barry Lyndon, who had, as you will remember, ‘ the finest natural 
taste for lace and china of any man alive.’ And Hobbinol always 
prompts one skilfully, for he has that ineffable something called 
jlair. Tf, walking down from Bloomsbury to Westminster, I get 
an impulse to go round by Caramel Street or Sallow Alley, it is 
Hobbinol who suggests it, and there will be something treasurable 
to be found in Caramel Street or Sallow Alley, I well know; it 
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was Hobbinol who hoicked me, lazy, out of the Hotel Brasseur, 
and sent me trapesing through the kermesse. ‘ Asy, now!’ said 
he, when for nine francs I had rescued the blue and white pair of 
patricians from their coarse surroundings and carried them off— 
in a fragment of the Ltoile Belge—to a calm old Square. Easy, 
indeed, in my mind I was as there, in that tree-hung Place all 
dappled with shadow-leaves clear-cut and bluish, I, sitting at an 
outside café-table, by electric light and a lens examined my find. 
Josiah Wedgwood medallions indeed they were, not a doubt of it, 
and rare ones at that ; exquisite in touch and hue, egg-shell smooth, 
the rich blue shimmering through the ivory-white. Under-cut the 
high reliefs had been, and polished by the lapidary—the mark was 
evenly impressed and legible, the oes in it were orange-shaped— 
in short, there were all the signs of aristocracy which real old Wedg- 
wood jasper shows. Votive medallions they were, Muses of Poetry 
and Painting weeping classic tears upon the profile of a young 
Apollo ; and when around the cranium of the young Apollo I read 
the name Gessner, instantly off the shelf in my own cranial garret 
came the old ‘ Death of Abel ’ book to mind. 

It is all a matter of taste, as Scaramouch says when he munches 
the soap—it is all a matter of taste, I know, but—what 7s it that 
gives a wretched book and a duffing author their tremendous 
vogue? What made the fame of Martin Tupper? What causes 
the innumerable works of Mr. —— and the Misses —— and —— to 
pervade the English-speaking world? I almost think I know. 
There are still more than half the population of these islands who 
do not write for the Press, and therefore regard as exceptional 
those who do. ‘ The ancient men that invented writing, and made 
the voice of man triumphant over Space and Time, were deservedly 
accounted next to gods’ said Carlyle ; and something of that feel- 
ing persists. If you write, no matter how badly you write, you 
shall get reputation from folk to whom writing is still a kind of 
hieroglyphics ; as Lamb said, ‘All poems are good poems to George.’ 
‘Der Tod Abels,’ by Salomon Gessner, was the most pervasive piece 
of modern print in the world about a century ago. And why% 
Ihave hunted up three English versions of it—the Sunday book 
it was, in Georgian and Victorian households, for two or three 
generations—and listen ; listen and lament that such a book and 
such a penster should have gained such a vogue :— 

‘The silent hours led on the blushing morn, and sprinkled 
with dewy tears the shadowy earth : the sun darted his early rays 
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through the shade of the black cedars on the hills, and tinted with 

rosy light the fleecy clouds, that swam through the twilight Heavens, 
when Abel, and his beloved Thyrza, forsook their mossy couch, and 
repaired to a neighbouring bower of jassmin and roses.’ Listen 
again : “My beloved parents!’ exclaimed Abel, ‘I will pursue my 
brother to the field. I will say everything to him that fraternal 
love can dictate ; I will embrace him, and he shall not leave my 
arms till he has promised to banish all resentment and love me,’ 
The melancholy father answered : ‘I will go myself to him, my 
beloved Abel. I will say everything that parental affection and 
reason can urge. Cain! Cain! With what ceaseless anxiety 
thou filless my bosom!’ Laudator temporis acti, growling at 
modern taste, put that in your pipe and smoke it! Is it degeneracy 
not to be able to digest such fudge and fustian as that ? 

‘The angel of death now summoned the soul of Abel from 
its ensanguined dwelling. With a celestial smile he obeyed; the 
purest and most essential parts of his body flew off, mingling 
with the balmy odours wafted by gentle zephyrs from the flowers,’ 
. . . The wonderful painter, Memory! When I re-read that, the 
other year, the past was limned for me again, in a flash. A mid- 
Victorian parlour, a boy on a vast horsehair-seated sofa, I saw. 
When you lay down to read on that sofa you incontinently slipped 
off it ; if you climbed up anew you immediately fell off again. And 
the smell of the horsehair, and its prickliness! The Spartan 
harshness of the bolster when you lay down! Yet there was a 
certain ethical connection and fitness between Sunday and that 
sofa; the horsehair was, so to speak, your cilice and peni- 
tential shirt for week-day worldliness. If you meant to shirk your 
penance there was nothing for it but to pull your knickerbockers 
well down over your bare knees and kneel ; kneel on the sofa in 
the light of a window hung with crimson curtains, made of what used 
to be called ‘rep,’ you remember, the cumbrous book supported 
by the crude red mahogany back of the sofa; while all sorts of 
strange-coloured lights went quivering about upon the arsenic- 
green walls, struck by sun-shafts out of the prism-hung ‘lustres’ 
of which the mistress of the house was so proud. Summer Sunday 
afternoon in Redditch, and the ‘ Death of Abel’ by Gessner as 4 
proper book for Sunday, though twice he slew the slain ; to be read 
in turn and rota—Oh, Puritan Victorian England !—with those 
other irreproachable Sunday books, Daubigné’s ‘ Reformation,’ 
Stackhouse’s ‘ History of the Bible,’ and Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War.’ 
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I remember some of the steel-plate pictures in that bulky 
‘Stackhouse ’—was it not Elia himself who poured ridicule on that 
particular Sunday book ?—and I recall every gate and captain and 
quaint Bewickian woodcut in the ‘Holy War.’ At Spires and 
Worms one thought again of the ‘ History of the Reformation,’ of 
course ; but I had forgotten the other—oblivion had been granted, 
the queasy and overfudged young mind had long ago cleared itself 
of any traces of the Gessner stuff. And therefore at first I did not 
detect the purpose of my Japis-lazuli medallions; I saw them 
‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ blue as the under-tow of the 
Mediterranean, almost; with the reliefs as creamy white and 
curdy as Mediterranean foam. Oh, a great old fellow, Josiah 
Wedgwood! I saw a tablet bearing the profile of a young Apollo, 
bewept by one nymph and belaurelled by another, besung by 
a third who harpeth, while a handsome adolescent angel (Abel 
himself, I suppose) extinguishes a particularly long nuptial flambeau 
and looks down as one does into one’s hat at a funeral. I fingered 
the surface of the jasper; it had just the smooth wet feel that a 
film of soap-bubble gives to the clay-pipes which soap-bubbles 
burst upon ; I noted the rounded relief of the modelling in places, 
the thin, flat, blue-tinged lie of it elsewhere. And ‘ Genuine 
Josiah!’ I told myself—‘ Genuine Josiah!’ sounds rather like a 
new-fangled oath, by the bye—‘A pair unique! No collection in 
England includes them! Eh, Hobbinol!’ I am afraid I rubbed 
the palms of my hands together, which is a mercenary and shop- 
like thing to do; but the treasures were so preposterously and 
delightfully cheap—nine francs the pair! Then the eye detected 
the word ‘Gessner’ in small over one of the Apollonian profiles, 
and the boyish memory stirred. 

‘Come now,’ said I to myself when, back in England, I was 
ranging the two medallions in a cabinet of such gems, ‘ Let us see 
whether I, with a boy’s capacity for stony injustice, was unfair 
to the “ Death of Abel” book all those years ago.’ But the book 
was gone—you know how books get lost—it was lost, I am sure, for 
nobody in his senses would have stolen it. It is just the sort 
of book which people in moments of a mania might borrow and, 
in moments of equal aberration, return; and you know the kind of 
book which people return. Nobody can say to what excesses the 
collecting habit may not lead you, and I have actually acquired 
as many as three translations of Gessner in English dress. For the 
sum of three shillings I have procured three English versions of 
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‘Der Tod Abels.’ There were at least five such editions, I learn, 
two of them in verse and yet all in prose, some bound in ‘calf and 
beautifully tooled with gilt lyres, and adorned within by those 
exquisite copperplate engravings of the period that are so little 
thought of now; by one of the happy hazards so known to the 
Autolyci, I happed upon two of the editions reposing side by side on 
the same shilling shelf. So listen again; this is from Gessner’s 
‘Idyllen,’ a work of elephantine fancy, better known in its heyday 
than ‘ Werther ’ or ‘ Manfred’ was ; I copy a page from the London 
edition of 1802, which was ornamented by Stothard, R.A. himself, 
the Grand Mogul and Gessner of book-illustration at the time; 
listen! all Europe rejoiced to consider this idyllic, a hundred and 
twenty years ago :— 
THE WOODEN LEG. 
A Swiss Iby1. 

As once a young shepherd sat upon the mountain’s brow, he perceived an 
old man slowly ascending its side. His tresses were silver-white; he walked 
feebly, and bent over his staff, for one of his legs were of wood. At length he 
reached the young shepherd and seated himself on the cliff beside him. The youth 
looked at him with astonishment, and gazed on his wooden leg as it lay stretched 
before him on the grass, 

* Child,’ the old man said with a smile, ‘ perhaps thou thinkest that with such 


a leg as this I might as well have remained in the valley? Yet I ascend this 
mountain once a year.’ 


Only a fragment of an idyl, I know; but one judges the 
Parthenon from a fragment of a frieze. And I know of only one 
morsel of an idyl to compare with that ; it is the first draft of a 
verse by Lewis Carroll, whom I once met. 

* You are old, Father William,’ the young man said, 
‘ The few locks that are left you are grey, 


And yet you continually stand on your head, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?’ 


Bishop Warburton said of ‘ Or ere I go’ in ‘ Lear’ that ‘ it is not 
English ; ’ neither is ‘ One of his legs were of wood,’ but that is the 
translator’s error. In the original itself, however, all is stilted- 
ness—the idyls are all wooden leg. Yet, John Bull, you bought 
the book by the myriad, and wept over it in your ‘ Man of Feel- 
ing ’ days ; so did Sandy and Pat, Jean and Hans, Piero and Pedro. 
And there was no Lewis Carroll to satirise it then. In the dons’ 
common-room at Christ Church the night I met Lewis Carroll the 
talk turned on public speaking and the use of written notes. One 
of the dons, an authority on medals—on Wedgwood medallions 
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also, for aught I know—cited Dickens; for Dickens, the most 
brilliant after-dinner speaker of his day, never used a written 
note. ‘He used to construct a mental image, of a wheel, with the 
heads of his speech to form the spokes, and the illustrations for 
each to form the tyre. As he went on speaking you could see him 
with a raised finger knock each used portion of his mental wheel 
away, and when he had knocked away all the spokes—— ’ 

‘He had spoken,’ said Lewis Carroll, in the only words he 
uttered all the evening. Had Gessner been as iaciturn as that 
he might have been wittier, for, if brevity be the soul of wit, 
silence is its mother. But Gessner was all words, spokes, stilts, 
and wooden legs ; and he was the most popular author of his time, 
John—forerunner of M. Ohnet in France, and of your own Mr. —— 
and the Misses —— and ——-; his ‘ Abel’ book and his ‘ Idyllen’ 
appeared in German, English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Czech. Yes, Czech also, though there was nothing Bohemian 
about him ; he never dwelt in ‘ the beautiful city of Prague.’ He 
was all that is respectable and proper; bourgeois, bookseller, and 
burgomaster, or whatever the Swiss equivalent for burgomaster 
may be. ‘The fame of this accomplished and virtuous magis- 
trate of Zurich spread to the remotest parts of Europe’ his 
biographer boasted. ‘The Empress of Russia, Catherine IT.’— 
accomplished and virtuous woman—‘sent him a gold medal as 
a mark of her esteem. His style was easy, pure, and perspicuous, 
and his life was the same.’ He married, and this is the biographer’s 
portrait of his pluterperfect spouse :— 


‘Mademoiselle Heidegger was a young lady endowed with rare accomplish- 
ments of mind. A tall and graceful person, an intelligent eye, and smiling lips 
armed with the unerring shafts of satire, announced her superiority to every female 
circle in which she appeared, and kept the empty coxcomb at a distance. Her 
character contained a rare mixture of dignified pride and condescending sweetness, 
of youthful impatience and mature deliberation, of exasperating severity and 
indulgent tenderness, of masculine energy and female delicacy ; which rendered it 
difficult to decide whether she most deserved to be loved or admired.’ 


Greatly daring, Gessner married that paragon; enjoyed the 
society of a ‘respected father-in-law’; was, I doubt not, on ex- 
cellent terms with his belle-mére ; and lived as merry as an under- 
taker at Michaelmas, when the funeral season is about to begin. 
I suppose we ought to envy and esteem him, John, but I re- 
member his ‘Death of Abel’ and the Sunday sufferings which 
his irrational itch for writing caused me when a boy; and him 
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one would rather scarify than praise. Besides, he is so typical of 
the popular duffer as author, don’t you think? I have faithfully 
read him again, to be sure and just about him, and I trust that 
in Peter’s archives it has been counted to my credit as a penance, 
Justly I can say of him what Macaulay said of Miss Seward’s 
writings, ‘Was ever such pedantry found in company with such 
ignorance!’ But one must temper invective with good manners 
nowadays, and to deal faithfully with the popular duffers of litera. 
ture one needs a forty-Macaulay power of withering a Robert 
Montgomery. ‘His writing bears the same relation to poetry 
which a Turkey carpet bears to a picture’ Macaulay thundered, 
you remember. (‘As dumb-bells do to music’ was Coleridge’s phrase.) 
‘ There are colours in the Turkey carpet out of which a picture might 
be made. There are words in Mr. Montgomery’s writings which, 
when disposed in certain orders and combinations, have made, and 
will again make, good poetry.’ In vain a Macaulay thundered; 
popular Montgomeries and Gessners still produce. They produce 
the gramophone records of the bookstall ; while demi-semi-literati 
stand adoringly listening around. FitzGerald planned a book 
to be called ‘ Half-hours with the Worst Authors,’ but he dis- 
covered that all the shelving at Mudie’s could not contain the 
volumes he would need to compile. 

‘Paints too, they tell me,’ Whistler said of the English 
Bouguereau, and Gessner painted, too; that is why on one of my 
medallions the Muse of the palette and mahl-stick haloes his effigy 
with the wreath of Zeuxis and Parrhasius; the worst of being 
a popular duffer with the pen is, I suppose, that it makes one think 
one can achieve success in anything. Herr Salomon Gessner even 
published instructions to real artists. ‘A select collection of paintings 
in the possession of my respected father-in-law,’ he informed the 
real painters of his time, ‘ awakened and renewed in me the passion 
for design, and towards my thirtieth year I attempted to obtain 
a proficiency in this delightful art. My natural inclination led 
me to landscapes.’ Of course! Goethe visited him in 1775, and 
Goethe would appreciate his ‘ landscapes’ ; conventional and pseudo- 
classical prospects they would be, Poussin-and-water—small prim 
nymphs and wooden-legged shepherds in the low foreground, and 
over all the tinsel of a pinchbeck Golden Age. Yet, beshrew him, 
this amazingly successful Switzer gained the undiscriminating 
laurel as a painter too! But then, he was born on All Fools’ Day, 
and that perhaps explains his luck, I fancy—indeed, I almost 
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hope—that he was beshrewed, that the accomplished Mademoiselle 
Heidegger henpecked him properly; very likely she did, for in no 
sense was he an Apollo—I look at Stothard’s portrait of him, and I 
wonder at the profile on the medallions. Stothard juvenated and 
heautified his subjects as a rule, but Stothard shows Gessner as 
negroid and sixty. Is this the Apollo-Apelles of Zurich, this Cal 
yinistic white Sambo in a peruke ? Yet ineffable self-satisfaction 
beams in his grin, and Cupids garland the page. 
When he died, in 1788, keen old Josiah Wedgwood saw what 
he thought a chance for a good stroke of business ; he would mint a 
thousand medallions of the lamented Gessner, and from a sorrowing 
universal Europe scoop in four times as many francs and marks. 
Remembering that Sunday book again, I meanly rejoice to know 
that Josiah’s hopes were disappointed, wholesale. Retail sale 
there was next to none—my pair of medallions are rare, almost 
unique, there is but one of the two in the British Museum. The 
thrifty Swiss would not buy, the sentimental French were blunder- 
inginto Revolution, and so the Gessner medallions fell flat, as some 
day memorials of Mr. —— and the Misses —— and —— will do ; 
that is the revenge and justice of posterity on popular duffers who 
live long. Who remembers Gessner now, who reads his Milton- 
and-pumpwater, his Theocritus wooden-legged ? Personne. Then 
why do I rake his books and memory out of dust and ashes ? 
To console a multitudinous disgust I do it, John, the uncompre- 
hending dismay and wrath of the righteous at present-day green 
bay tree flourishing, and the sight of Mr. —— and the Misses—— 
and —— posed high upon piles of many-editioned duffing books 
and attitudinising galore. Yes, the most successful of Swiss authors, 
never a real lion, is now as dead as Fido ; and although he produced 
a thing he called ‘ Lied eines Schweizers,’ he was the least Swiss 
and Alpine of authors who ever wrote on Switzerland or in Switzer- 
land at all. There is no evidence that he ever really admired 
the great chain of peaks which lay in view from his windows. And 
pas d'argent, pas de Suisse—one would have to bribe a Switzer to 
tead the great Gessner now. Piles of many-editioned duffing 
books bring notoriety and argent for a time, but crumble into ob- 
livion very quickly. And if all his life the popular duffer knows that 
he is a duffer, a mere quack of literature, why—poor beggar, he ! 


Let us twitch our mantle blue ; let us approach the Alps, real 
nature, a true idyl, and pathos unfeigned ; let us hie to Soleure. 
VOL, XXV,—NO, 147, N.S, 26 
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I sit writing this codicil at Besangon, the autumn crocus shimmering 
on my table. In the lush dank eastward meadows, on towards the 
Jura, the autumn crocus, colchicum alpinum, lifts itself multity. 
dinously out of the grass ; slim, slight, soon drooping, delicately lilac, 
the very flower for a melancholy poet, an Amiel ; or rather, because 
it is toxicous, let us say for a Baudelaire. Gessner never 
the colchicum alpinum, except generically as ‘ one of Flora’s gems’: 
Rousseau and Goethe were the only authors of that time who ever 
browsed near Nature, botanising. Now, for a delightful September 
holiday, to foot one’s way through the Juras, climb into Switzerland 
by the gradual lift of upward-shelving plateaux, dip by brief escarp- 
ments down to the Lake of Bienne—‘ white transient sails and glit- 
tering blue expanse ’—and so come dusty into Soleure, is a delightful 
September holiday indeed. I confess that I prefer the lower slopes 
of Helvetia—the foothills, so to speak ; I am no mad mountaineer 
of a fellow. I sympathise with a certain John Bull who remarked 
of the High Alps that he ‘ preferred his Nature with the chill off’; 
that is why the Bavarian Tyrol is the more comfortable and en- 
durable tome. Too mighty to bear seem the High Alps, even to-day, 
when every green wrinkle in them is animated or humanised by 
pastures, people, hotels, chalets, clearings, kine, and dairies. But 
what must those too august and super-Egyptian pyramids have 
meant to nervous travellers two centuries ago ? Terror ; almost the 
horror that Livy and Vergil felt at sight of them; they would 
appear at the very best an ill-engineered and badly organised 
Gemmi; with something inhumanely repugnant about them, that 
railways and funiculars and Palais-Hotels hardly screen completely 
from ourselves. Elia said of Cambridgeshire that ‘you cannot 
proceed a mile without starting a steeple,’ and ‘ Bless the little 
churches, how pretty they are!’ said Mary Elia on the coach-top by 
his side. ‘ Bless the little churches!’ I too incline to say when in 
Switzerland ; for even the tawdriest spire, tower, dome, or wayside 
calvary speaks of something mortal, of a human Saviour, amidst 
the awe and the danger and cold inhumane peaks which surround. 
That awe and that cold super-humanity made many an Eighteenth- 
century wanderer pause at Berne, and hark back to the rich meadow 
and orchard region around Soleure ; as did, indeed, a certain young 
English Milord in the year 1786, carrying Franz Nikolaus Konig off 
with him in his berline. 
You have never heard of Franz Nikolaus Kénig before, I'll war- 
rant, John ; though Kénig was a better artist than Gessner, as I have 
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a picture of his to prove. ‘ Pshaw! your Gessners and your Kénigs ! 
raking rubbish out of dustheaps!’ Unimaginative friend John, you 
ignore the delight there is in calling back from the shades some 
fugacious figure that left but a bare trace and mere name, the frail 
residue of one of the myriad million products of the undying solar 
energy of which we are our noble selves the present, the superior, 
the incomparable, but still the dying fruit. And how can one under- 
stand the present without comprehending the past? Can one 
know oneself from oneself alone ? All the men and women that 
ever went before us are ancestors and explainers of us, John. That 
is why one forages back, going along nose down upon the track of 
human vestiges all but effaced. Not only is it good de rentrer en 
soi, but also de rentrer dans la race. 

I came upon a trace of Franz Nikolaus Kénig and the Milord 
in a portfolio which used to belong to Rossetti; it is a sheet of 
thin old paper, so fragile that I wondered to find it extant at all. 
Written at the back I saw B. M. de Soleure, by F. N. Kénag, in 
ink quite brown and faded, and, fainter still, illegible almost—words 
written in tears, so to speak—My heart’s denial, my forsaken / 
I turned the sheet and I saw an exquisite portrait of a Switzer 
maiden: I wish I could copy it on this page. For the eyes of 
B. M. de Soleure are so blue and true, the mouth is so small and 
pure, and under the head-dress of goffered cambric the fair hair 
lies so primly and yet with such rebellious little waves, that to have 
seen her must have been to adore her with reverent and honest 
passion, mere innkeeper’s daughter though she were. This was a 
Switzer nymph indeed, not one of Gessner’s impossibly classical 
young persons. Yet a Roman nymph too, in one matter, for 
Soleure used to be Salodorum, and under the velvet bodice, lawn 
sleeves, and black lace mantlet of the cantonal costume one sees 
in the portrait rich promise of that noble Sabine form which digni- 
fies Transteverine women to this day. 

Now in the year 1786 or thereabout the Hon. Anthony Josephus 
Kirkstall, heir of my Lord Gillfillin, Baron of Chancery and Peer 
of the Realm, took ship by the Batavier line to the Lowlands 
of Holland; accompanied by a bearleader specially chosen de 
démiaiser the callant, a Reverend don of St. Andrews but a debauchee. 
At Cologne the indignant Anthony Josephus kicked the rascal out 
into oblivion, went on up Rhine river innocent and glorious and 
alone, and came in September to Soleure. The Storck Inn at Soleure 
overhangs the Aar, but Anthony Josephus, called to his courtyard 
26—2 
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window by loud cooings and cluckings, perceived something prettier 
to watch than the effluence of a narrow grey rushing stream. There 
in the courtyard stood a maiden, a platter of grain in her hand, 
pigeons fluttering and poultry pecking all around. Anthony 
Josephus saw, admired, felt his heart flutter like a pigeon, and 
adored. ‘ Berthe-Marie, ma fille!’ It was her mother’s voice; 
indoors ran the innkeeper’s daughter, and the callant stood stir. 
less at his window, transfixed, love-smitten, and bereft. 

At St. Andrews young Anthony Josephus had learned to be a 
Senecan—to take, as Montaigne did, the gentlest and wisest of the 
Stoics for his master and guide. The probity and asceticism of 
his Roman hero appealed to the callant’s nature ; so did Seneca’s 
amenity and mansuetude of spirit, too. In the last particular 
Anthony Josephus might fail sometimes, as we have seen him do 
at Cologne ; but with what chivalry and innocence did he bear 
himself to Berthe-Marie and her mother now! He fled temptation, 
but he paused at Berne. At Berne he passed a fortnight, struggling 
with himself and love ; then he yielded, and posted back to Soleure, 
carrying Franz Nikolaus Kénig with him, to paint him a picture of 
his fair. And there he told his love ; he told the mother, but would 
not embrace the daughter until the answer from his father should 
come. He had written to Lord Gillfillin in London for leave to 
marry his heart’s desire ; but the answer was a refusal, a threat, and 
a command to proceed to Italy. 

Convinced that Senecan probity forbade him to disobey, and 
assured that Senecan stoicism commanded him to renounce, with 
Senecan mansuetude he explained that he must say adieu, and with 
such fortitude as he could summon he departed towards the Ober- 
land. Isee him climbing southward, solus andsad. It is November 
by now, and the terror of the winter Alps is upon him ; steely lakes, 
wind-fretted ; mutter of avalanches from overhanging heights; 
cataracts blown out like widows’ veils of vapour, hoarse madness 
of torrents in drunken fury rushing ; up like a black but icicled wall 
rose the savage escarpments, buttressing horrible peaks and 
plateaux. He came to the great Pass, through mists as white and 
chilly as the snow; he stumbled afoot to the melancholy Hospice 
on the Col; and there in his cell that night, amidst the snoring 
or praying of sullen monks who knew him for a heretic, he took 
out the portrait of Berthe-Marie and wrote, tears falling on the 
pen, My heart’s denial, my forsaken! Not a hundred Senecas 
could have comforted him that night, no store of mansuetude 
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gould cheer him on the morrow. Yapping of wolves, scream of 
lammergeyers, ice-slides, gaunt summits, precipices dropping 
sheer from the path, snow-hidden gulfs where the frozen dead lay 
grinning—ah, a nightmare land in winter, the High Alps. 

My heart's denial, my forsaken! He hastens on, the puir 
callant ; he descends, he comes into Italy. At first the lakeland ; 
then the piled and tumbled foothills, then plains, then poplar- 
bordered brooks, then hills again; and at last the Campagna, where 
pestilence was hibernating; Anthony Josephus slept a night at a 
(ampagnian inn, and shivered yet burned on the morrow. On the 
hill-top of Baccano the vetturino pulled up his horses and pointed 
with his whip. There on the horizon between two blue mounts 
a pinnacle was faintly seen. ‘Roma, vossignoria—Roma!’ It was 
the pinnacle upon St. Peter’s Dome ; but, burning and shivering, the 
Signore little cared to noteit. Nor the turrets and cupolas surging 
up, nor the long lines of palace fagades interlocking ; dull to the 
myrtled Pincian gleaming, to St. Peter’s lifting ever more mighty 
at each turn in the windy approach, blank to the Tiber, the Corso, 
and the Piazza Colonna Anthony Josephus came, shivering and 
burning, into Rome. 

My heart’s denial, my forsaken! While Franz Nikolaus Kénig 
was wooing Berthe-Marie at Soleure, her rich young Milord, the puir 
Scots laddie who had loved her honestly and left her pure, was dying 
of fever at Rome. Near him, I trust, to console with elegant 
mansuetude the lingering last hours, stood the bland shade of 
Seneca, remarking that ‘we are not summoned for death in the 
order in which we stand in the birth registers,’ and assuring him 
that ‘our every day should be used and managed as if it were to 
close the series of our days.’ My heart’s denial, my forsaken! Ican 
guess how the thin sheet of old paper with the fair face and the 
words of heartbreak on it came to be Rossetti’s ; Ican imagine what 
a poem Dante Gabriel might have made of it, had he sought the 
story out. We neglect contemporaneous topics, to go back upon 
the past; as Rossetti did, and—forgive the collocation—as I am 
doing now. And stilted old Gessner, reading over again his classicoid 
tubbish at Zurich, never guessed what a subject for a true idyl 
could be happening, no further off than Soleure. Wedgwood 
too—I would like to own a medallion which showed the face of 
the puir callant, death-white upon the blue of faded hope. 














PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT: 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS, 
BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER V. 


GHYLL Farm was in the parish of Garth, but it lay so high on 
the moor-edge, and so far away from the sheltered village, that it 
was reckoned out of bounds. Moreover, Widow Mathewson, who 
lived there with her daughter Peggy, was accounted something 
of a heathen even in the charitable judgment of Garth folk. 

These two, mother and daughter, lived alone at Ghyll, doing 
their own farm work—even to scything of the one small meadow 
when haytime came. They went never at all to church or chapel; 
they were distant in their greetings when they chanced at rare 
intervals to meet their neighbours ; they were pagan, self-reliant and 
alone, and it was said that Peggy was wild as the widow, and never 
a stiver to choose between them. 

Widow Mathewson was at her door this morning, watching 
the lambs play antics with their mothers in the fields below. 
Big-boned she was, and tall, and her face wore that lined, hard look 
of weather which women rarely show. 

She ceased to watch the lambs by and by, and her eyes wandered 
to the track that led to Garth—the track that glistened like a living 
thing beneath the April sun. Far down the slope of the path a 
slight, dark speck appeared, growing each moment till it showed 
itself as a man’s figure. The man was walking fast, steep as the 
field-track was, and Widow Mathewson laughed quietly when he 
came near enough to show the eagerness of his every movement. 

She left the doorway, and went and rested her arms on the 
rail that guarded the potato-patch from the fields. And she 
waited, with a look on her face such as David Blake had wor, 
three days ago, when he swore outright in the presence of daft- 
witted Billy. 

? Copyright, 1908, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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The man was so full of his own thoughts that he did not see 
Widow Mathewson until the path had brought him to within 
a score yards of her garden railing; and then, for shame’s sake, 
he had to come forward with a jauntiness that was obviously 
ill-assumed. 

‘I’m here to give you good-day,” he said. ‘ After five years, 
tis only neighbourly to call.’ 

*You’re here to see Peggy, and know it, Reuben Gaunt. We 
didn’t part such friends five years since that you need come try- 
ing to smooth me down with lies.’ 

Gaunt reddened, and flicked a hazel-switch uneasily against 











































his riding breeches. 
h on ‘Lies go terrible smooth into a woman’s ear when she loves 
lat it ye,’ went on the other ; ‘ but they’re puffs o’ wind when she loathes 
Who the sight of a man.’ 
hing ‘I find a deal of pleasant home-coming welcomes,’ said Gaunt, 
; stung into bitterness. 
oing ‘ We're not pleasant, ye see. Have to meet the weather, we, and 
dow reat the crops. You may be Mr. Reuben Gaunt of Marshlands, 
pel ; or you may be son to the devil that fathered ye—'tis all one to 
Tare me. I like a man, or I don’t, and I never set eyes on one I liked 
and less than ye.’ 
aver ‘T’ll be saying good morning, then,’ said Reuben, with an un- 
E easy laugh. 
ng ‘Nay, but ye won’t—not just yet awhile. Ye came here to 
me daften my lass Peggy again, so ye thought. Well, ye’re here, as it 
Dok chances, to listen to sense from Peggy’s mother. It runs in our 
family, Reuben Gaunt, for the women to love undersized and weakly 
red men. We're overstrong, may be, and must have some fretful 
ng babby or other to dandle, same as big men like to do. Peggy’s 
ge father was just such a one as you in his time, and I loved him. 
ed Ay, I cried when I buried him, and I cry still o’ nights sometimes 
he when I wake and find an empty bed. Yet I looked down on him 
he in life, Reuben Gaunt, as I look down on you. Queer oddments 
go to make up a woman.’ 
he ‘That’s true, mother,’ came Peggy’s low, rich voice. She had 
he returned from a haphazard scramble on the moor, and had listened 
n, to half the talk with a simplicity that came of Pagan habits. 
- * Go within doors, Peggy ! ’ snapped her mother, turning sharply. 
‘D’ye want to catch the plague, or what, that ye go breathing 
the same air as Reuben Gaunt ? ’ 
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But Peggy did not move. Perhaps the closest bond between 
these two, strong mother and strong daughter, was the knowledge 
that they feared each other not at all. 

‘We're made up of oddments, ye and me, mother. Ay, ’tis 
a good word, that. I happen to love Reuben Gaunt, as you loved 
father once—and ye’d better just leave us to it.’ 

Widow Mathewson smiled on them both—a smile that was 
bitter in its avowal of defeat, in its hapless faith that what would 
be would be, and that the would-be must be bad. 

‘Sorrow along, Peggy,’ she said. ‘If ye choose to strew your 
way with tears, ’tis not I that ought to blame you. Good-bye, 
Reuben Gaunt.’ 

The quiet dignity of her farewell troubled Gaunt more than 
all her previous outspokenness had done. He felt like a country 
clown in presence of a lady, and he hated Widow Mathewson. 

‘Ah, well, now, mother’s hard on ye, and always was,’ said 
Peggy, touching the man’s arm with a certain fierce tenderness. 

He answered nothing, and Peggy went through the wicket, and 
moved slowly across the field, knowing that he would follow. 

* You seem to think the same, from what you said just now,’ 
he muttered, falling into step with her. He was minded to return 
in dudgeon by the path which had brought him up to Ghyll, but the 
girl’s pliable, trim look disarmed him. 

“I said that I loved you, Reuben Gaunt. Whether I trust ye 
or not, and am a fool for all my pains to love where I can’t place 
trust, is not for me to ask. Oh, pity of me!’ Her shoulders 
opened to the wind, and she laughed at herself and him. ‘ To have 
a mind to think with, Reuben, and to live near to the fresh air and 
the wind, and yet to let your heart go loving, spite of all. I’ve 
trained a few dogs in my time, Reuben. Wish I could give 
myself some wholesome thrashings, and be quit of you for good 
and all!’ 

Gaunt was no fool, just as he was no wise man. It seemed the 
wind had blown from the four quarters at one time when he was 
born into a usually steady world. He was no fool; and, though 
he smarted still from Widow Mathewson’s contempt, he was quick 
enough to see that Peggy had some special grievance of her own. 

‘ What’s amiss, lass?’ he asked. 

‘This much is amiss—that now and then I find myself in 
Garth, and now and then I hear gossip of Miss Good Intent. She’s 
bonnie and slim to look at, I own, and worth perhaps a score or two 
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of you, Reuben ; but I’m not concerned with what she is or what 
she’s not—I’ve no mind to share you with another.’ 

‘What are they saying, then, in Garth?’ He stooped to pluck 
an early daisy, and Peggy’s mouth twitched with a sort of scorn- 
fulhumour. Reuben Gaunt was not wont to take a tender interest 
in wild flowers. 

‘They are saying,’ she went on, ‘that you're seen over-often 
with Priscilla Hirst ; they say that you’ve a look on your face, 
when with her, that they remember from old days. J remember 
it, for that matter.’ 

They had come to the little wood where water ran between the 
budding hazels, where catkins yielded to the fluttering wind. 
Reuben stopped, and put an arm about her waist, and the 
remembered look was in his eyes. 

‘Look ye, lass, and see if I am true or not,’ he said. _ 

Peggy laughed openly—it was her protest against this renewed, 
yet long discarded, half-belief in him. ‘Miss Good Intent has 
said no to you, eh?’ she murmured, with that bewildering 
frankness which attached to her mother and herself. ‘Shame to 
come begging crumbs, when you wanted something better.’ 

She knew by his eyes that her guess was a true one, that he 
had come, inconstant as the wind, to find one playground when 
another was denied him. He was the same Reuben Gaunt who 
five years since had all but broken her courage and her heart. And, 
because he was the same, she felt the old love return, and let her 
reason go. 

‘Mother is vastly right at times, Reuben,’ she said. ‘Tis 
in our family to love a man o’er keenly, and to listen to his lies, 
and to go on caring all the more. There’s one thing puzzles me, 
all the same.’ 

He waited, perplexed as he often was by women’s moods, though 
by this time he ought to have known their every turn. 

‘Nay, only this, Reuben "—there was pathos in the quietness 
of the deep, strong voice—I was young and unused to heartache 
when I found it first. I’m five years older, lad, and I’ve suffered 
and come through it. Seems it has taught me little. Seems I 
might as well be weaker than ye, instead of stronger. *Tis a bit 
of a muddle, Reuben, this life o’ wind and sun and turmoil.’ 

David the Smith, meanwhile, was walking up the lane to Good 
Intent. He did not need to watch Yeoman Hirst well out of Garth 
before he stole into the fold, for he was welcome there at all times. 
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A desperate business David had on hand. He had thought 
much of Priscilla of the Good Intent during these last days; and 
this meant only that he had halted more often in his work of 
smithying or what not to wonder how the lass would best be made 
happy. 

It was while he was sharpening a bill-hook on the grindstone 
in his smithy-yard that David had got his adventure well in hand. 

‘Never thought of that before,’ he said, running his thumb 
along the blade. ‘I’m a rum chap enough, God knows; but, if 
it comes to a tussle ’twixt me and Reuben Gaunt—vwell, I’m stronger 
in the thews than he, and maybe I’m what ye call steadier-like.’ 

So David, with plain faith in plain strength of stronger thews 
and steadier morals, laid down the bill-hook, and bade his faith- 
ful comrade, Billy the Fool, to sleep on guard; and he strode 
along the quiet street of Garth, and turned into the lane that led 
to Good Intent. 

He found Priscilla in the kitchen, her arms bared above her 
elbows. She was making a pigeon pie for Farmer Hirst, and David 
thought, as he saw her in the sunlight, that no man need ask for 
a bonnier sight than Garth could give him. 

“I’ve something to say to ye, Priscilla,’ was his greeting. 

David could never do any business save in his own way. If he 
were driving a stake into the ground, he took up his mallet and hit 
it plumb ; if he were asked to shoe a horse, he did not stay for 
talk, but brought the nag to reason soon as he could and clapped 
the shoe on it. So now he proposed, in great simplicity, to deal 
with this more desperate business. 

‘Something to say?’ laughed Cilla of the Good Intent. 
‘Tis not often you have that, David.’ 

He did not heed. If he had spoken out like this at that 
gloaming tide when Priscilla had first waited for him to speak, 
when Gaunt had shadowed the mistal-door, it might have been 
better, or worse, for David the Smith; but now it was too late. 
‘ The time of day was behind him,’ as they say in Garth, but he did 
not heed. 

“Yes, I’ve something to say,’ he went on doggedly. ‘ When 
you were a lile slip of a lass, and when you were maiden-grown 
and proud, Priscilla, I loved you just the same. I’m busy to-day, 
Cilla, but I broke off to ask if you would wed me. Could aught 
be plainer, now ?’ 

The girl rested her hands on the table, and looked at David 
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Blake. The white of the flour-paste lay in the shapely furrows 
of her arms, pointing the beauty of their lines as a light snow- 
fall, nesting only in the dingles, will show the subtle features of 
the moor. She was silent, for surprise had given way to deeper 
feelings. It had been easy to disdain Reuben Gaunt, when he came 
wooing at a few weeks’ end; but David’s love was a thing to be 
reckoned with, a big, protecting force which had been about her 
for so long that it seemed fixed and righteous as Sharprise Hill— 
a part of this gracious world of Garth, a part of the comeliness and 
peace which brooded over its grey old fells, its grey and fragrant 
street. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent had little in common with Peggy 
Mathewson ; but they were alike in this, that each looked out at 
life with candour and with little coquetry. 

Cilla glanced with troubled eyes at David—glanced wistfully 
and anxiously. 

‘It cannot be, David; yet, if you asked me why, I could not 
tell you. I know you love me. I know that Garth would seem 
lone and empty if you were not in it. What ails me, David? Tell 
me, and [ll right it if I can.’ 

But David the Smith knew nothing of such matters. He had 
made his last effort—a hard one—and looked for a plain answer, 
Yes or No. Even yet, had he known how to come nearer to the 
girl, instead of standing, very big and very bashful as he swung 
from one foot to the other—even yet he might have scattered those 
fantastic mists which Reuben Gaunt had woven about Priscilla’s 
life. 

‘There’s no two ways, Priscilla,’ he said slowly. ‘ Hither 
yell have me and make life a different matter; or ye won’t, and 
I'll trust ye to find a likelier mate.’ 

‘I’m not for mating—father has need of me—oh, David, David, 
I’m so fond of you, so loth to hurt you. Cannot you under- 
stand? I’m fond of you, but ’tis not just love—’tis not just love, 
David !’ 

Her voice was trembling, and she fingered restlessly the loose 
scraps of dough that littered the baking-board. 

David stood motionless. The boy’s look, that is in every 
lover’s face, was gone. Not till now—now, when he had greatly 
dared and greatly lost—did he fully know what stake he had in 

Cilla’s lave; and his face was hard and stern, and his body 
stiffened as if he were meeting an enemy in the way. 
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“You were kind to hear me out, little lass,’ he said at last, 
* Aye, ye were always kind and comely. And I’ve lost ye. Perhaps 
I may go on keeping watch and ward about ye, as I always did? 
"Tis little I can do in that way, but I’ve always liked to think 
I was watch-dog, like, ever since as a child ye would loiter round 
about the pool in Eller Beck, and I feared ye’d ¢umble in.’ 

‘ Ah, hush, David! You’ve been too good, and I am not strong 
enough for Garth. I dream too many dreams ’—with a pitiful 
attempt to smile—‘ and I’ve lost the way of the love I might have 
had for you.’ 

“So you’re at Good Intent, David—and welcome!’ shouted 
Yeoman Hirst, tramping in from the fields across the threshold of 
the sunlit doorway. 

It was a jest in Garth that John Hirst, though no way deaf 
himself, fancied all other folk were so. 

Priscilla dropped her eyes and took up the rolling-pin again. 

* Thank ye,’ said David, with a quietness that contrasted oddly 
with the other’s roar. ‘ Aye, I’m here passing the time of day with 
Priscilla. I must be off by that token, for there’s work crying out 
for me at the forge yonder.’ 

* Always was, so long as I remember. Outrageous man to be 
doing somewhat, is David—fair outrageous. Tuts! Ye'll stay 
for a bite and sup with us? Cilla has a pigeon-pie in the making, 
I see. Always said, I, that a pigeon pie served two good usages— 
keeps a lile lass out of mischief while she’s making it, and keeps her 
menfolk strong to work for her after they have eaten it.’ 

David shook his head. ‘ I’ve too much on hand, and thank ye, 
farmer. Will come another day, if ye’re so good as to think of 
naming it again. Good-day, Priscilla.’ 

With a nod to them both he was off, and John Hirst chuckled 
weightily. ‘Fair gluttonous for labour, eh, Cilla?’ he said. 
* David the Smith would do better if he took more while-times 0’ 
rest, say I.’ 

Priscilla was busier with her task than the time of day demanded ; 
and her father, getting no answer, came round to her side of the 
table, and pinched her cheek, and watched the dough of the pie- 
crust as she rolled it into shape—watched with the eye of faith, 
and trusted it would be brown and wholesome by half-past twelve 
o'clock, or thereby. 

“The lile lass is busy, too,’ he laughed, in what was meant to 
be a gentle tone of raillery. ‘ Busy with your hands, Cilla—and 
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busy awhile since with your eyes, I reckon, when David came 
a-courting.’ 

She glanced up sharply, and again the farmer laughed, as if 
a half-gale had got into his throat. ‘ Nay, I overheard nothing, 
Cilla,’ he said. ‘I only looked at David’s face, and I gathered 
ye'd said no. Second thoughts are best, lile lass, second thoughts 
are best. Never saw a properer man than David the Smith myself, 
and I’m reckoned a judge of cattle.’ 

‘Can you measure human-folk by the ways of the kine, father ? ’ 
she said, fitting the dough to the edge of the pie-bowl. 

*Mostly—aye, mostly, Cilla. Chips of the old gnarled tree o’ 
life, are all us living folk, two legged or four. Choose a likely 
lad, Cilla—and, for the Lord’s sake, get that pie into the oven. 
Have been up the fields since seven of the clock, and hunger’s 
timepiece says ‘tis dinner-hour, or ought to be.’ 

John Hirst went out again, for he had a virile wisdom and a 
knowledge of the time to leave a woman when he had spoken truth 
toher. Truth is often, in such cases, parent to recrimination, and 
recrimination sours the hunger of a simple man when he sits 
neighbour to a pigeon-pie. 

David the Smith, meanwhile, had gone down the lane. He 
could never wed Priscilla now—for Yea and Nay seemed always 
absolute to him—but at least he had concealed his heart-sickness 
from Yeoman Hirst. So do the younger men think always, not 
understanding that with age there comes a clearer understanding 
of the passions which greybeards view as onlookers. 

David was of the men who snatch their courage from the thick 
of despair, ride out with it, and count it the more precious because 
it is riddled through and through, like a banner well baptized by 
fire. So he held his head high, and swung staunchly down the lane. 

Three usual folk he met as he came into Garth Street and crossed 
to his smithy. They noted nothing out of the common in his 
cheery greeting; but Billy the Fool, rousing himself from sleep 
beside the smithy fire, knew by instinct what his comrade’s humour 
Was. 

*You’re terrible gloomy, David the Smith,’ he said, as he 
stretched his idle shoulders. ‘ What’s amiss with us all, now 
spring’s come into Garth ?’ 

* Life,’ snapped David, and picked up his tools, abandoned for 
Priscilla’s sake. ‘ Just life, Billy the Fool, and I’d no real quarrel 
With life, that I know of, before to-day.’ 
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“Comes of being wise,’ said the other tranquilly. ‘ Try being 
a Fool Billy—just try it, David the Wise, and lie in a hedge. 
bottom when ’tis seasonable, and hear the chirrup o’ the throstle, 
Begins to try his whistle, does throstle-boy, before the dawn comes 
rightly in.’ 

David fingered his tools. They steadied him at all times, 
and his patient love for them was returned in full, at this moment 
of his direst sorrow. He felt his heart grow lighter—less heavy, 
rather—as he handled them. 

‘Humming a tune, are you?’ said Billy presently, with an 
approving nod. ‘Terrible fool’s trick, that, and comforting. 
Shows ye’re getting upsides wi’ yourself, as a body might say.’ 

‘Getting upsides with myself?’ growled David the Smith, 
* Have got to do, or what’s the use o’ life ?’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rumovr was not less busy in Garth than elsewhere where folk 
congregate, and Reuben Gaunt gave food for it these days. His 
tules of conduct, or the lack of them, were a constant puzzle; 
his wish to play the gentleman, when by rights he should have been 
@ yeoman, and proud of the same, perplexed them; moreover, 
he could be brave and generous on occasion, and this fitted ill with 
their notions of a scamp. 

Ne’er-do-wells, pure and simple, they could understand. There 
were two or three of the breed in Garth, but these consistently 
were idle at the best, and in dire mischief at the worst. 

Gaunt was a puzzle to them, and therefore a whetstone for their 
tongues. Then, too, he was fond of horses, and master of them; 
fond of dogs, and knowledgeable as regards their ways ; and these 
were qualities that Garth village liked to see in any man. 

Just now, indeed, it was his love of horseflesh that was talked 
of most in Garth. They said that his patrimony was rich, as @ 
farming yeoman counted riches, but not enough to let him hand 
over the direction of his lands to a bailiff—as he had already done— 
while he himself rode idly up and down the countryside, or followed 
race-meetings. 

‘Galloping to the devil, eh, as many a lad has done before 
him,’ one would say to the other. 

‘Aye. Seems like asa horse is the best thing God ever made— 
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barring a good human-chap at his best,’ the other would answer ; 
“yet a horse is the devil and all when ye get a man o’er-fond of 
him.’ 
Another whisper was abroad in Garth, one remote altogether 
from bankruptcy or horseflesh. They said that Priscilla of the 
Good Intent was not herself of late, that Reuben Gaunt was seen 
too often in her company. 

‘Too good for the likes o’ yon—eh, Silas Faweather ?’ one 
would say. 

‘Aye, a mile and a half too good ; but what’s to come has got 
to come, and lasses are mostly fools i’ the springtime of their 
life. Not just such fools, I take it, come later times, when the 
fairies’ pranks are over-with, and bairns arrive, like, and a sack- 
less husband still runs daft-wit, following what he calls his 
pleasure.’ 

Cilla of the Good Intent knew her own mind as little, this 
mid April time, as Gaunt himself. The man’s plausible, deft 
homage when he met her; his seeming forgetfulness of the day 
when he had wanted her to marry him, and she had answered 
with a laugh; his low, quiet voice as he talked of glamoured 
countries far away—all these were fast making Reuben the centre 
of her thoughts. She missed him if he failed to come, though 
she might draw aloof and set a barrier between them when he 
did approach her. 

Yet David the Smith was about Garth Street each day, and his 
nearness, though she did not guess as much, steadied Priscilla. 
Beneath all eise there was an assured and pleasant liking for David, 
a dependence on his judgment, a looking-out for him, as if her eyes 
needed shading against the glare of life, when troubles came too 
thickly on her. For this reason she seemed nowadays to play with 
Reuben Gaunt, though she was wondering only what her own 
heart had to say to her. 

News seldom travelled from Ghyll Farm to Garth. The house 
lay so far up on the border of the moor, and Widow Mathewson 
had discouraged intercourse so long, that you might have travelled 
through the village, and asked by the way for news of those at 
Ghyll, and yet have learned no tidings at the end of all. Had the 
widow been ill, or Peggy dying, days might well have passed before 
they knew in Garth what had chanced at the lone and churlish 
farmstead. So they guessed nothing nowadays of Reuben’s new 
infatuation for Peggy Mathewson; had they guessed it, Cilla of 
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the Good Intent would have had a whisper, kindly and wholesome, 
dropped into her ear, as the honey-bee—great merchant of the 
land of flowers—takes pollen from one blossom to another. 

She heard no rumour, would have disdained rumour had she 
heard it. Clean of thought and heart, Priscilla wondered if she 
loved Reuben Gaunt just well enough to marry him. She never 
questioned his good-faith. It was hers to say No or Yes—spoiled 
little queen of the little village as she was—and she asked herself, 
over and over again, with puritan self-question, if this light of 
the glamoured lands were not a will-o’-the wisp such as danced 
across the upland marshes. When she saw David the Smith, and 
spoke with him, it was sure that marshlights flickered about her 
fancied love for Gaunt. Then Reuben would come, soft of speech 
and pliable, and David would seem a big and country lad upon the 
sudden. 

Spring, meanwhile, flushed into splendour round about the 
gardens of Garth Street, and in the woods, and along the length of 
mossy lane-banks. A foam of green-stuff feathered the larches and 
the rowans, the dog-rose bushes and the blackthorns. The low, 
sequestered dingle hiding Eller Beck was banked so thick with 
primroses on either side that it seemed a thousand golden eyes 
looked up, winking the dew away, when you went through the 
dene at blithe of the dawning-time. 

The weather held, with playful showers that were like a child’s 
tears, gusty and soon over. Seldom in the memory of Garth had 
the pomp and circumstance of the young summer proceeded with 
so few mischances. There had been no sudden snow to hinder the 
lambs new-dropped about the pastures ; there had been no frost 0’ 
nights ; and the throstles sang their clarion-note as if no winter's 
wind had ever piped a harsher tune about the grey fell-village. 

At eight of one of these spring mornings—the wind light from 
the south, and the sun playing bo-peep with fleecy clouds— 
Priscilla of the Good Intent stood waiting under the elm tree which 
long ago had given its name to the village inn. She had been 
fitful lately in her temper, and Yeoman Hirst, thinking a day’s 
holiday would be ‘ good for the lile lass,’ had asked her to carry 
out some farming business for him at Keta’s Well, high up the 
valley. 

So Cilla waited, a trim and slender figure, near the old elm- 
tree. The public vehicle by which the Dales folk went from 
Shepston to Keta’s Well—a vehicle half coach, half omnibus— 
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halted here to take up passengers. The coach was over-due, as it 
happened, and, as she waited, Priscilla saw Reuben Gaunt ride 
down the street. 

Reuben saw her, too, but pretended that his mare was fidgeting 
upon the rein. He pulled her sharply back at the entry to the 
stable-yard, plucked her forward again, and disappeared. 

‘He does not see me,’ murmured Priscilla of the Good Intent. 
‘Light to come and light to go, is Reuben Gaunt, they say—but 
surely —’ 

She had queened Garth so long that her pride—innocent 
enough, God knows, and wholesome—was hurt when men or 
women passed her by, not seeing her. 

Gaunt had found the ostler in the inn-yard. ‘ Dick,’ he said, 
‘has the coach gone by ?’ 

‘Not yet, sir. She’s late this morning, like, and that’s rare 
for Will the Driver.’ 

All ostlers were reverent towards Reuben Gaunt. He smelt of 
dogs and horses always; his clothes were cut to the self-same 
shape, and he had their gospel of gone-yesterday and come-to- 
morrow. 

‘Put the nag in stable, Dick, and look well after her. I had 
forgotten that the coach went up this hour to Keta’s Well. Better 
drive than ride, eh, when there’s a long way to travel ? ’ 

‘Well, that’s true. Better be carried than suit your knee- 
grip to a horse’s whimsies,’ laughed the other, turning his straw 
from the left to the right side of his mouth. 

Reuben strolled out into the highway. Not slow at any time, 
he had guessed, seeing Priscilla standing under the old elm with a 
basket in her hands, that she was waiting for the coach ; and, 
though awhile since he had been sure that he meant to ride to a 
pigeon-match three miles away, he was certain now that he must 
go to Keta’s Well. 

*Good-day, Priscilla,’ he said, with quiet surprise. 

*Good-day,’ she answered, the wild-rose coming to her cheeks. 
“You did not see me, Mr. Gaunt, when you rode into the inn-yard.’ 

The ready lie came to Reuben’s tongue. Like water slipping 
down between the ferny streamways of the hills, he sought only the 
quet pools—sought them at any hazard of the rocks that met his 
course, 

“I feared I had lost the coach, Priscilla, and was riding hard 
to catch it.’ 
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The wild rose crimsoned into June in Cilla’s face. ‘ Are you 
going, too, to Keta’s Well ? ’ she asked. 

‘I’ve business there. And you?’ 

‘I’ve business, too. Father is busy in the fields, and has 
asked me to do some bargaining for him up yonder.’ 

“You’re too bonnie and slim-to-see for bargaining, Cilla’ 
said Reuben. 

‘Am I?’ she laughed, with frank disdain of flattery. ‘I can 
bargain well, Mr. Gaunt, when needs must. Ask father.’ 

The irony of life rose up and laughed at her, in the midst of this 
hearty spring-time weather. If ever she had needed a hard heart 
and a clear knowledge of what barter meant, she needed them 
now. She had a great gift to bestow, or to withhold—the gift 
which lies in the hand of every woman once in a lifetime—and yet 
the spring, and Gaunt’s whimsical, gay air, bewildered all her 
judgment. 

* You always flout me nowadays, Cilla,’ he said. 

Gaunt was strangely like the dogs he loved so well. Careless 
of the past, careless of the future, he longed always for the instant 
pleasure, and, if he were thwarted, assumed a helpless face of 
innocence. It seemed that the sense of guilt was left out of him at 
birth ; thwartings by the way surprised him, when another man 
would have recognised the sweet reasonableness of chastisement 
for his own past sins. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent, also, was strangely like herself 
this morning. She remembered that her father, and all the men- 
folk of Garth, were hard on Reuben. She looked at his devil-may- 
eare and pleading face, and decided impulsively that they were 
wrong. 

‘I do not flout you willingly,’ she answered, her candid eyes 
looking straight into Reuben’s own. ‘They are not fair to you 
in Garth here, and I am sorry.’ 

Across their talk came the patter of horse-hoofs, and the 
coach swung merrily round the corner and stopped with a flourish 
at the inn-door. 

*Good-morning, Miss Priscilla!’ said Will the Driver, lifting 
his whip with a brave salute. Cilla of the Good Intent was his 
favourite passenger, and he had seen her, with the quick eye of 
friendship, as soon as he had turned the corner. 

He got down to help the ostler with the buckets ; for his team 
of three were mettled horses, and Garth was the baiting-stage on 
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their journey up to Keta’s Well, and Will would never admit that 
the business could be rightly done unless he bore a hand in it 
himself. 

There were seats for eight at the top of the coach, but Reuben 
Gaunt, though all were empty this morning, did not choose to sit 
beside the driver. He handed Priscilla, by way of the yellow- 
painted wheel, into the rearmost seat and clambered up beside 
her. 

‘Not on horseback this morning, Mr. Gaunt?’ said the driver, 
who had a word for everyone and knew each dalesman’s habits. 

‘No, there’s good in changing, Will,’ laughed the other, ‘ if 
’tis only out of one coat into another. A fine spring morning, this, 
for sitting on a seat instead of on the top of a horse’s temper.’ 

‘Aye, my cattle, too, are feeling young Spring come back into 
their bones. Terrible wild to handle this morning, Mr. Gaunt. 
You'll soon be up at Keta’s Well, I fancy.’ He gathered the reins 
into his hands, looked round with a cheery nod to the knot of 
idlers gathered about the inn, and was starting forward when 
Widow Lister ran crying down the highroad. 

‘Here, Will! Nay, lad, you wouldn’t surely have gone and 
left my bit of a basket behind ? ’ 

‘How was I to know you were coming ?’ said Will, pulling up 
and surveying the woman’s apple-red face—a face brimming over 
just now with jollity. 

*‘Should’st have guessed,’ she went on briskly. ‘And me a 
lone widow, too—and to have run myself all out o’ breath at my 
age, just to catch a young man who does naught for his living save 
sit on a seat and let himself be carried.’ 

A placid titter went up from the onlookers. 

‘Right!’ cried Will the driver. ‘Hand up your basket, 
widow! Where must I set it down?’ 

‘There! Not to guess a simple matter like that! Ye’ve to 
leave it at the first stile on your right after you’ve passed through 
Rakesgill. Mrs. Fletcher it’s for, and she’s wiser than you were 
@ minute since, Will, for she knows it’s coming. Oh, and, Will,’ 
she added, her red cheeks dimpling with roguery, ‘it goes from 
one poor body to another, does this bit of a basket, and happen 
ye wouldn’t charge for it at either end.’ 

*Wouldn’t I?’ said Will. ‘Want me to take it as my own 
private baggage, eh?’ 

* There’s only some roots of double-daisy in it, and a few plants 
27—2 
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of auricula, and a little, round Garth cheese. Mrs. Fletcher's 
fond, as you might say, of flowers and cheese; ‘tis all by way 
of a present to another lone widow woman—and she my own 
sister.’ 

‘Some folk thrive on loneliness, ’twould seem,’ laughed Will, 
putting the basket under the seat. ‘ All right, widow! I'll leave 
it on the stile, and we'll trust to Robin Goodfellow to pay.’ 

He started forward, got his team into the straight, then turned 
round to Cilla. ‘By your leave, Miss Priscilla, there’s some of 
your sex have longish tongues. I’m proud of being to time, and 
here we’ve wasted five whole minutes. No man likes bringing cattle 
home in a lather, but these beauties will have to go.’ 

‘ They'll stand it, Will,’ said Gaunt. ‘ Never met a man myself 
who could better get a horse into shape and keep it so.’ 

Will the Driver showed what his team could do. Like a true 
dalesman, he was proud of his own trade, and Gaunt had found a 
sure way to his ear. Between the white and sunlit limestone 
walls they swung, and between hedgerows where the bird-cherry 
showed its glossy leaves. Little, tinkling streams flew by them; 
and, up above the roadway hedges or the roadway walls, the 
clean, sweet fells raked forward to the blue and fleecy sky. 

To Priscilla it was a journey into the outskirts of that Beyond 

which tempted and enthralled her. The sunshine, the quick 
going of the coach, the deft, quiet interest which her companion 
aroused—all helped to round off this adventure into the heart of 
spring. They stopped at Rakesgill, to set down the scanty mail 
and a few odd packages, and to take up a passenger on the box- 
seat. As at Garth, the villagers had met to see the mail-coach 
come in, and Cilla watched the group, and listened to their banter, 
with a sense that the freshness of the growing year was blowing 
round their old-time jests. 
_ Widow Fletcher was waiting at the stile—the first on their 
right hand as they trotted out of Rakesgill—and it was plain, 
from her red, plump cheeks and her cheery air, that she was own 
sister to Widow Lister of Garth. 

‘Nothing to pay ?’ she asked, as she took the basket into her 
hands. 

‘No. Widows thrive well in these parts, and wear the luck of 
the rowan-berry in their cheeks,’ said Will, flicking his whip. 

‘Comes of losing men-folk’s company, Will the Driver—though 
thank ye for the basket.’ 
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‘Men-folk are always wrong, ’twould seem, Widow Fletcher. 
Came of listening to a woman in those far-off Bible-times.’ 

‘ Aye, Adam blamed Eve, and Eve’s been blaming Adam ever 
since. So we’re quits, Driver Will.’ 

‘Tongues are longer than time,’ said Will, with a happy laugh. 
‘I’ve naught to do with Eve and Adam, widow, but I have to 
be at Keta’s Well come twelve o’clock.’ 

‘Like a man,’ said the widow to herself, as she watched the 
coach go swiftly in the van of the light, smooth April dust. ‘ Like 
aman, to be worsted by a lone widow’s tongue, and then to flick his 
horses up and drive away.’ 

Will the Driver checked his team again, a mile further up the 
road, to take another parcel from underneath the roomy driving- 
seat. This he laid on the top of a gate that opened on a farm- 
track. 

‘Only a ham for Farmer Joyce, Miss Priscilla,’ he said, with 
the trick he had of laughing over his shoulder at passengers behind. 
‘Seems he’s not just hungry, yet, or he’d be here for it.’ 

‘Mr. Gaunt,’ said Cilla, as they rattled forward, ‘it is odd 
that you should be going to Keta’s Well to-day. I go so seldom, 
and you would be riding, surely, if you were not lazy ?’ 

‘ You want to know my business there ? ’ 

‘No. Why should I need to know it? Perhaps you are going 
to buy another horse.’ 

‘Tl tell you my business on the way home, Cilla, because 
then I’ll know whether it is speeding well or not.’ 

Cilla’s eyes rested lightly on his, then danced away to the 
grey, far hills. The girl was a madcap this morning, and de- 
served to be; for she had many working days, but enjoyed few 
spendthrift days of holiday, with a green world and warm spring 
winds about her. 

‘As you will,’ she answered. ‘For my part, I have father’s 
work to do.’ 

With a flourish, as if he carried great personages—Will was 
never so happy as when driving Cilla of the Good Intent—the 
coach drew up at Keta’s Well. There was an inn on the left hand 
of the grey, wide roadway, another on the right, and the two were 
80 friendly, as it chanced, that Will the Driver baitéd and took 
his dinner at either hostelry upon alternate days. 

Priscilla took Gaunt’s hand daintily, and clambered down into 
the roadway. 
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* We say good-bye here ?’ she murmured, with a shy flush. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘ until Will is ready to drive us home 
again.’ 

* Yet ’tis only a good walk to Garth for one as strong as you.’ 

*I am lazy to-day, Cilla, as you told me. You go on your 
business, I on mine. Remember that the mail goes back at fiye 
o'clock.” 

The men all said it was a devil’s trick of Gaunt’s to know just 
when to stay and when to leave ; the women, most of them, found 
the trick praiseworthy ; and Reuben, had you asked him, would have 
laughed, like the man-child he was, and have said that he deserved 
neither praise nor blame, since he was as the good God had made 
him. At any rate, he had judged wisely now in guessing that 
Priscilla would shrink from sharing a meal with him. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent dined sparingly at the inn on 
the left hand of the road, where the landlady mothered her always 
after a brisk, impersonal fashion. Reuben dined at leisure in the 
right-hand inn, and sauntered out a half-hour after Cilla— 
punctilious always, even in the midst of a holiday, when business 
was to be done—had crossed the street and walked up into the 
grey bridle-way that sought the fell-top farms. 

When Gaunt came out at last, he wandered up the fields. He 
had found business here at Keta’s Well, and his business was to 
think of Priscilla and to long for her. He saw the rathe-ripe 
primroses shine out at him from sheltered dingles, and he gathered 
a likely bunch. They were cool and fragrant, and he thought 
again of Cilla. The larks sang overhead, and the sad, wild curlews 
shrilled wide about the fields their song of destiny. And now from 
a watered hollow, as he passed it, a heron clattered noisily from 
out the trees ; and again, as he looked up some dancing streamway, 
a kingfisher would dart, with a flash of blue that startled him, 
across the sunlight ; and everywhere upon the hills the sheep were 
bleating happily, calling the lambs to the udders. 

Few dalesmen could have withstood a day which seemed to 
hold, in the hollow of the quiet sky’s arch, all that was lusty, and 
good to hear and see, and sweet to smell. This was the land’s 
answer to those who said that her winter-time was bleak and bitter; 
and out from some forgotten Eden the west wind. seemed to blow. 

Reuben Gaunt withstood few pleasures at any time, and now he 
swung completely into friendship with this land which no remem- 
brance of other countries could ever belittle to him. He felt 
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again the throb of boyhood, of boyhood’s keen, unspoiled delights. 
Good impulses rose and carried healing with them. For this one 
day he was a good man in his own eyes, and that boded ill for 
Priscilla, who was going sedately about her business meanwhile, 
moving from farm to farm with a lightness and a happy zest in 
holidaying which suggested something of the kingfisher. 

Gaunt roved the fells, the primitive, strong motherhood of 
nature crying constantly to him from the pastured slopes, where 
big and little dots of white against the green showed fine sheep- 
harvests for the farmer-folk. His heart was big and clean—for 
this one day—and he thought of Cilla, and she seemed the brave, 
sweet symbol of this vale of Garth. 

He thought, too, of Peggy Mathewson, living wide yonder of 
Garth village and likely wanting him beside her at this moment. 
He shook the thought away, and prided himself, God help him, 
on finding the better man in himself to-day. 

Another thought he had—repentance for his sins—and this 
boded ill again for Cilla of the Good Intent. Repentance heretofore, 
with Reuben, had been a bird that laid her eggs in another’s nest, 
and left her young to turn out the foster-mother’s offspring. 

The larks were shrilling all about him. A peewit circled, 
dropped, and fell, not five yards from him as he stood motionless in 
dreamland ; the bird looked shyly once at him, then dropped her 
plumed head and went on feeding placidly. So still the man was 
that a lamb, new-born and guileless, came bleating to inquire what 
manner of thing he was; and the old ewe-mother ran, forgetting 
that by nature she was timid, and butted Reuben with a quiet 
yet warlike pressure. 

He woke from his dream, and gave the ewe a playful kick. 
‘Look to your own married life,’ he laughed, ‘as I am hoping to 
look to mine before the year is out.’ 

He glanced at the sun, and guessed that it was after four. 
Repentance and memory of Peggy Mathewson slipped from him. 
He strode down the fields; and, short-statured as he was, and 
slight of build, he carried a look of bigness with him. It was 
Reuben’s holiday, as it was Priscilla’s. The sun shone on him, 
just or unjust, and he stood apart from himself and his past, and 
felt that the good love and the strong love were his to ask and 
take. 

Priscilla, waiting for the coach, and just five minutes before 
her time, as her wont was, was surprised by Gaunt’s straight, 
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forthright air as he crossed the street of Keta’s Well. She had 
never seen him in the light with which this witching day of April 
glamoured all the land. Every man was better than he guessed 
to-day, and every woman comelier ; and down the breeze played 
Puck the Sprite, laughing at all wayfarers as he laid the cobwebs 
on their eyes. 

‘How has your business sped, Cilla?’ asked Reuben, lucky 
as he always was in being five minutes before his time, instead of 
five minutes after. 

* Well,’ she answered, lifting the eyes of truth to his. ‘ And 
yours?’ 

* Well, also, Cilla. I have found what I came to Keta’s Well to 
seek.’ 

They plighted their troth—neither altogether understanding 
the long glance—there in the grey road of Keta’s Well. Reuben’s 
eyes caught honesty from Cilla’s, and she thought the mirror 
truthful ; and, by and by, Will the Driver came thundering down 
the road. 

‘Up to time, in spite of women’s tongues,’ he laughed, pulling 
up his team. ‘Lord help us drivers, Miss Priscilla, for we suffer 
much from women’s tongues. Widow Fletcher will be waiting 
for me, too, on the homeward road, if I know her, for ’tis her 
twice-a-day time to crack talk with Will the Driver.’ 

Will’s clean face, ruddy about the clear blue eyes, seemed to 
hark back to days when Scandinavian forbears raided Garth 
Valley, and settled there, and reared Viking bairns from Saxon 
mothers. It was Will the Driver’s business now to handle a good 
team of three, to hold his own when banter met him on the road, 
to take the odds and chances of life’s highway with a cheery laugh ; 
just as he would have fought, had chance willed it, where the long- 
beaked ships leaped into one another and recoiled, and drew to- 
gether once again. Indeed, the one outstanding quality in the 
men and women of Garth Valley was the permanence of this type, 
which was neither Scandinavian nor Saxon, but a nice admixture 
of the two. The two races, after centuries of peaceful tillage of 
Garth soil by peaceful farmers, were still the conquerors; and 
not the Scotch themselves, who had ever found the dale a fine 
hunting-ground, had left their mark one half so plainly on its 
folk as had the raiding Norsemen. 

Gaunt spoke little on the homeward journey, and Priscilla was 
strangely silent, too. Passengers climbed up into the coach, or 
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scrambled down, but these two heeded little of what went on 
about them. There were stoppages, at this hamlet and at that, 
to take up the mails which Will the Driver stuffed into the sack 
that grew bulkier and bulkier as they went along. From hill-top 
farmsteads lasses ran down, bare-headed and cleanly outlined 
against the background of the fells, to give Will another letter for 
his sack; or another parcel to be hidden underneath the box seat. 
All was life and movement on the Garth highroad, but two who 
travelled on it were thinking altogether of each other. 

‘I gathered these primrose blooms for you, Cilla,’ said Reuben, 
breaking one of their long silences. 

‘Was that your business, then, in Keta’s Well?’ The girl’s 
laugh was low and happy. 

Yes,’ 

She glanced at him with that wild-bird look which her father 
had noted and distrusted weeks ago. Then she looked out again 
at the fell-tops and the pastures, which swung past her on either 
hand in wide half-circles. The magical, blue sunset-time was 
spreading light fingers already about the hills and dimpled fields ; 
but in Priscilla’s heart there was such music as makes the throstles 
sing at dawn. 

Gaunt did not know himself. Good thoughts came to him 
like a mystery as deep as this veil of evening that was clothing 
all the land. For this one day he loved Priscilla as a better man 
might do ; he lacked only the courage to be true to another, at any 
hazard of his present happiness. For Reuben Gaunt had never 
learned, or had never cared to learn, that honesty is ever and ever 
like the tight, grey walls of Garth Valley—foundationed well, 
well built, and proof against the winds of winter-tide. He loved 
Priscilla ; that was all; and[good love, for the moment, was his 
pleasure. 

‘Ah, I guessed I should see you here, Widow Fletcher,’ the 
driver’s voice broke in. ‘ What can I do for you this time, in a 
littlish way ?’ 

The plump-cheeked woman was standing at the gate as if she 
had never left it since the morning. She was laughing, too, as if 
her face had kept its dimples all the day—a guess that came near 
to truth. 

‘Nay, I only want you to take the basket back. Lone widows 
are lone widows, aren’t they, Will?’ 

* Aye, and there’s a plague of them about, *twould seem. They 
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swarm like bees in June about this road to Garth. Terrible prank. 
some cattle, widows and horses, and terrible hard to deal with,’ 




































* Lonely, Will the Driver, though. Widows are always sorrowful , 
and lonely. You're thinking of charging for the carry of this P 
basket home to Garth? Men-folk were always selfish.’ 

Will the Driver laughed, as Yeoman Hirst, Priscilla’s father, 
might have laughed, giving innocent villagers the notion that 


thunder was springing from a clear and fleecy sky. 

‘I’m selfish this way, Widow Fletcher—that I’ve only the 
minute more to waste in talk. Hand up your basket. Tis only 
another trifle to the load.’ 

Mrs. Fletcher let the team start forward, after giving the basket 
into safe keeping; then ran down the road with an agility sur. 
prising for her years. 

‘Will! Will the Driver!’ she called. 

He pulled up with a sort of weary haste. ‘Aye?’ he asked 
over his shoulder. 

“You'll be passing here to-morrow? Well, you might just 
call at Mason’s little shop in Garth and bring me a half-pound of 
tea. There’s number three painted on the canister, Will—but 
Mason will know the number, if you say ’tis for me. Poor widows 
need their comforts in this life, and tea soothes a body, like.’ 

Will started forward in earnest this time, and addressed the 
empty road in front of him, where the leafing hedge on the right 
hand was casting plumper shadows than it had thrown since last 
its twigs were bare. 

“Runs in the family,’ he said, flicking an early fly from the 
leader’s back. ‘ Widow Fletcher here, and Widow Lister yonder 
at Garth—they always want you to do something for them, and 
always ask you to do it after you’ve fairly started. There’s a trade 
in widowdom up hereabouts, I fancy. Gee-up, Captain, will ye?’ 
he broke off, touching the leader more sharply with his whip. 
‘You were born of the male species, Captain, and so was I, and 
we’ve got to make up for lost time ’twixt here and Garth.’ 

* Cilla, shall we get down this side of the village ?’ said Gaunt 
suddenly. ‘ We’re nearing Willow Beck Bar, and ’tis summerlike 
for a saunter home by the fields.’ 

Priscilla looked again at the fells, and smelt the sweet of the 
breeze as it passed her. It was three miles from the grey little 
toll-house to Good Intent, and there was a suggestion of mystery 
and adventure in this finish to a holiday. 
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‘Why, yes,’ she answered simply, ‘I’ve seven packages with 
me, but Will the Driver will see that they get safe to Good Intent.’ 

They got down at the squat, quiet toll-bar, with its windows 
fronting, like a bee’s eyes, on all sides of its face. They went 
through the gate together, and Will the Driver watched them for 
a moment as they turned into the path that followed the slight 
stream’s course. 

‘See her parcels safely “livered at Good Intent?’ he said 
to himself. ‘ Would do more for the lile lass, I. Pity she seems 
so friendly-like with Mr. Gaunt. Should keep to dogs and horses, 
Mr. Gaunt—he understands ’em. Now, Captain, will you know 
I’m late on the road, and trust to you to make the whole team 


work ?’ 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tary followed the winding stream-track, Gaunt and Cilla of tye 
Good Intent. And now it was that the day, receding in the west, 
grew beautiful as it had never been at height of noon. Strange 
purples shadowed all the distant fells, while near at hand the 
pasture-fields moved in green, tranquil softness to the heath above. 

‘You are quiet, Cilla,’ said the other by and by. 

‘Quiet ? I was listening to the curlews.’ 

Not the words, but the girl’s low, passionate voice told what 
the curlews meant to her. Now, when the silences crept, dumb of 
feet, all down the furrows of the land, it was the curlews only that 
were loud. Wide about Sharprise Hill they called, and along the 
taking backs of Hilda Fell, and across and over the ordered lines 
of grey walls, green fields, and scanty woods that were Garth 
Valley. They would not let folk rest, but went crying, crying, 
fretting, fretting, while Sharprise wore his ruddy sunset-mantle, 
and Garth Crag, away to the east, was donning her grey night-cap. 

Garth folk, when they are compelled to be far away from home, 
remember always how the curlews fret and cry about the fells. 
The sob in the bird’s call—the sadness that begins so quietly, and 
afterwards goes shuddering out across the gloaming’s stillness— 
they are the interpreters of music, sad enough, but under- 
stood and loved. In the daytime, complaining of the sheep ; near 
dusk, the curlew’s melancholy ; folk who have known and heard 
these things will lie o’ nights amid the welter of the tropics, and 
call the clear sounds back to mind. Reuben Gaunt, random as 
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he was, had done the same, and Cilla’s earnestness came home to 
him to-night. 

‘ They’re sad birds, though, when all is said,’ he answered, 

‘Sad? Aye, and so is life, or was meant to be, if we could only 

see it so.’ 

Priscilla—whether the curlews had caused her this dismay, 
or not—felt restless, ill at ease, as if the light of some great truth 
were coming to her, and her eyes were unprepared for it. 

‘ Now, listen, lile lass!’ said Gaunt. He was helping her to 
cross a strip of marshy field, and his grasp tightened on her arm, 
‘Suppose life was meant just otherwise? Suppose there was 
love of a man for a maid, and the lark singing up to the sun ?’ 

The candour in her eyes bewildered Reuben for a moment, as 
she freed herself and sprang lightly to the drier ground, and stood 
facing him, her hands clasped in front of her. 

‘Yes, if it were love, Reuben.’ She was no longer proud, or 
self-secure. It was rather as if she reached out in search of guid- 
ance, feeling the throb of new, quick impulses, as if she asked 
Gaunt to tell her, out of his riper wisdom, whether it were good or 
ill to follow these same impulses. 

There was flattery in this to Reuben. He felt big, protective, 
and again he yielded to a half-truth—that Cilla had shown him the 
good way of love. 

* Lile lass,’ he said—and Garth Valley knows no softer endear- 
ment than those words—‘lile lass, must I be asking you again 
and again to marry me? Cilla, I love you, and I could house you 
well,’ 

She thrust her clasped hands outward, as if to ward off an evil 
thought. ‘What does the house matter, Reuben?’ she” said, 
with another gust of that passion which few suspected in Cilla of 
the Good Intent. ‘ D’ye think I would wed for house and gear? 
I’m asking, Reuben, whether love is going to sit on the hearthstone 
and keep it warm—if love is going to sit at meat with us——’ 

‘Try, and see, Cilla,’ he broke in quietly. 

More magical, and still more magical, the gloaming deepened 
over the patient fields. Sharprise Hill was a clear-cut wedge of 
purple now, pointing up into an amber sky, and Hilda Fell showed 
as a dark-blue, jagged line, with a tuft of crimson cloud lying over 

it like the tattered banner of day’s defeated armies. Low and 
roving wide, deep and tremulous, the curlew’s voice’ went round 
and about the pastures, telling, it seemed to-night, that two human 
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folk were drifting on life’s glamour-tide, telling, too, of the mys- 
tries, the tumult, and the pains which lay ahead. 

They had been silent, awed by the kindred silence of the even- 
tide, the subtle uproar of the curlews, awed by the gift that had 
come toeach of them. On the sudden Reuben Gaunt set his arms 
about the girl, and drew her to him ; and Cilla of the Good Intent, 
not knowing why, lay there and did not heed. And then again, 
not knowing why, she stood away, and her face was pitiful to see, 
because she tried to check her sobs. 

‘Why, lile lass, you’re crying!’ cried Gaunt, awakening from 
his happiness. 

At all times brave, at all times candid as the sky, Priscilla 
checked her tears, but not the sobs just yet. ‘I was never kissed 
before—and, Reuben—all my pride is gone.’ 

Gaunt laughed openly. He would never learn how like a 
child was Cilla, how like a braver woman, too, than he deserved. 

* Because I ask to wed you, Cilla?’ 

‘Because the old life is gone, and I fear the new one. I was 
never one to fear—yet now—Reuben, you'll be kind and true ? 
I can never give my heart at twice.’ 

‘Don’t ask you to, lile lass,’ he answered cheerily. ‘ Once is 
good enough for me, seeing you’ve chosen Reuben Gaunt.’ 

Another silence fell on them, broken only by the low complaining 
of the curlews. Then Cilla, smiling and sobbing both, looked 
Reuben in the face again. 

‘It should be no time to be afraid? Tell me again ’tis hap- 
piness,’ 

‘To our lives’ end,’ said Gaunt, and meant it at the moment. 

They were nearing the track to Good Intent, and their footsteps 
lagged. The Beyond, which Cilla had thought to lie out and away 
behind the fells, had come to Garth, it seemed, to-night ; for each 
detail of this homely land she knew from childhood took on a 
warm, new aspect. This was her first love-time, and life held 
unsuspected melodies. 

‘Cilla,’ whispered Gaunt, ‘ you’re making a new man of me. 
You-——’ 

He halted in his speech, and the girl, had she glanced at him, 
would have seen perplexity and helpless anger in his face ; but she 
was looking ahead with dreamy eyes—looking so far ahead that 
she scarcely saw the strapping lass, limber and well-featured, who 
was coming up the stream-track. 
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Gaunt had seen her, though, and was asking himself why Peggy 
Mathewson had chosen this one hour for a saunter up the waterside, 
As they drew near his anger changed to fear ; for Peggy was apt 
to be outspoken, and might ruin with a word this new and better 
life which, to his fancy, opened out before him. 

Banned by Garth village as she was, there was no man in it 
who could say that this lass from Dene Farm was anything but 
comely ; more than one, indeed, had sought her company, in a 
diffident and non-committal way, to the anger of their womenfolk, 
Yet Peggy had never shown her beauty to the full, as she did now 
in the moment of her tribulation. She had seen Gaunt before he 
was aware that she was near, and had needed no second glance to 
convince her that a lover and his lass came wandering down the 
stream ; and, having lived a country life, she knew that there was 
no way of dealing with a nettle save to grasp it. For that reason 
she straightened her firm, tall body—which had drooped a little be- 
cause, until she turned the bend of the stream, she had been thinking 
kindly thoughts of Reuben—and she moved up the stream aas if 
she were over-lady of Garth Valley. 

To Gaunt’s surprise she took no heed of him, but stayed to pass 
the time of day with Cilla. 

‘Spring’s here at last, after the long winter,’ she said, in the 
rich voice that even now moved Reuben. 

‘Here at last, Peggy,’ answered Priscilla, who banned no one, 
child or man or woman, whatever folk might say of them. ‘ You've 
chosen the best time of day for your saunter, too.’ 

‘Likely I have,’ laughed the other. ‘I’m courtship-high, 
Miss Priscilla, as they say in Garth, and my lad waits me some- 
where up the stream.’ 

‘ Well, then, I wish you happiness,’ said Cilla, out of the warmth 
of her own glamour-tide. ‘ Twill be no secret soon, Peggy, that 
Mr. Gaunt here wants me to marry him some day.’ 

Cilla rarely stayed to measure the wisdom of her words, and 
never when her heart was glad, because then, of all times, it was 
right to give sunshine out. 

Peggy Mathewson winced, recovered as from a blow, and 
turned to Gaunt with an impassive face. 

‘Did not see you before, Mr. Gaunt. Miss Priscilla here wears 
such a look of spring about her that a plain body seems to want 
to see no farther, like. You might have chosen worse.’ 

With a nod to Priscilla she went her way, and Cilla turned to 
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look after her and to admire the bold, free swing of limbs and 
body. 
‘There’s something whimsical about her, Reuben. Yet why 
they give the Mathewsons so bad a name, I could never guess.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said the other lamely. 

‘Tis not as though they did aught amiss, save live outlandishly 
away from Garth and show little care for company. They’re an 
odd couple, mother and daughter both ; but they carry themselves 
as if they had a pride in life, and even father owns that they know 
how to treat their cattle and how to rake the hay crop in. That’s 
much for father to say, who thinks that women’s place is in the 
dairy and the house-place.’ 

‘I was thinking of you, Cilla,’ broke in Reuben desperately. 
‘Why spoil the night with talk of Peggy Mathewson ? ’ 

‘Nay, I know not. The girl has always puzzled me. I could 
have liked her, and been friendly, Reuben, but she seems always 
like the east wind, that will be friends with none.’ 

Peggy herself, meanwhile, had carried her aching heart till she 
was sure of being out of sight. Then she stumbled to the nearest 
gate, and looked out at the grey, soft darkening of the hills. 
Sharprise was an ill-defined, blue-purple splash across the fell- 
scape now, and the curlew’s note waned softer and more soft. 

‘*Twas to be,’ murmured Peggy. ‘Oh, aye, ’twas like as it 
was to be. The queer thing is, that I bear no malice to slim Miss 
Good Intent. Should hate her, I—yet, if ’twere not she, *twould 
be another.’ 

She spoke as if half-stunned; for, though her judgment 
had foreseen such trouble long ago, her heart had covered up its 
doubts. She, too, heard the wailing farewell of the curlews to the 
twilight ; but it reminded her only of sad weather on the moor— 
of wet east winds, with snow behind them, just when the lambing 
season seemed like to prosper—of frosty labour in the fields of 
barren harvests. 

*He’ll break my life in two. Tried hard to, once, did Reuben 
Gaunt ; and now he’s home-returned to finish off the brave job, 
twould seem.’ 

She gathered the remnants of her courage together. With a 
pitiful defiance she laughed, though a sob broke halfway through 
the laugh. 

‘Kept my pride to the end. Told Miss Good Intent I went to 
meet my lad. Oh, I know Reuben! He’ll think of that in awhile, 
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and grow jealous.—Pity o’ life !’ she broke off, straightening herself 
with sudden passion and flinging out her capable, strong arms with 
@ gesture that was tragic in its impotence. ‘Women keep crying, 
crying out to God—if there is one—and asking why men were sent 
into the world for mischief. And no answer comes, not if you 
mucky your knees with going down in the peat to pray for ’t, 
And women go on saying there’s no such thing as heart-break; 
and men believe ’em, because they daren’t do otherwise; and 
graves keep being dug, and good lives shovelled under ’em, with 
a word or two from parson to smooth the sods down. Lord, I wish 
a few o’ the surpliced folk would come to Peggy Mathewson for 
guidance ! ’ 

The last silence of the fells came down about the girl. Yet she 
stood there, not thinking much, but feeling more than weaker folk 
could have borne. So quiet it grew that the busy travels of 
the field mice could be heard, as they pattered through the grass, 
and the nestling of the lambs against their mother’s fleece was'a 
call, almost, across the stillness of the night. 

‘I knew all along, and I wouldn’t heed,’ she whispered to the 
night. ‘ Wouldn’t heed again, if all were to be done afresh. Yet 
what he’s missed! God, what the lad has missed ! ’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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